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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

R. CLEVELAND'S friends should learn not to take him 

too seriously. In his message he anticipated the objection 

that his plan would involve a double contraction of exported 
gold and canceled Treasury notes by suggesting that his gold 
bonds might be made the basis of larger issues of national bank 
notes. The bill Mr. Springer introduced to carry out the policy 
of his message was, of course, referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. This body at once discovered a discrep- 
ancy between the message and the bill, in that the replacement of 
the Treasury notes by bank notes was left to take care of itself. 


PHILADELPHIA, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1895 
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If the banks did not choose to extend their currency, then the 
contraction would take place in spite of Mr. Cleveland's assur- 
ances. As no such expansion of banking currency has followed 
the recent issues of ‘‘lawful money’’ bonds, which must stay at 
home, there is much less likelihood of it resulting from the sale 
of gold bonds which are adapted expressly to the demands of the 
foreign money-lenders and are likely to go abroad. ‘They, there- 
fore, very properly amended the bill so as to restrict the can-ella- 


| tion of the Treasury notes to the amount of the expansion of the 


| forms of ‘‘ lawful money of the United States 


bank-note currency, which is not all what either Mr. Cleveland 
or Mr. Carlisle wants. Both of them are pervaded by the free 
trade notion that the nation has but two functions—to keep the 
peace and pay the debts. Both of them would applaud President 
Van Buren’s refusal to consider even a depression like that of 
1837-1840 as a reason for the government’s attempting anything 
in relief of the distresses of the people. Much as the English 
statesmen are devoted to the principle of free trade in the ab- 


stract, they have far too much common sense to come dowm+e——— 


this level of utter impracticability. They would not blunder 
into assuming that the present difficulty is one in which the 
Treasury can be considered apart from the country, or suppose 
that getting rid of the greenbacks is enough to constitute a great 
national policy. 

The changes in the constitution of the Senate, as was expected, 
have altered very much the financial situation. The silver men 
are now in the majority, and no legislation which seriously dis- 
criminates against that metal has any chance of becoming a law, 
either now or for years tocome. Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Carlisle 
may plead till they are weary for a law authorizing the issue of 
bonds payable in gold alone, but they will plead in vain. And 
whatever the Senate can do to force the Treasury to treat both 
”’ alike, they cer- 
tainly will do. It is true that neither this House nor the next 
is likely to be in accord with the Senate on this question. 

It is to be remembered that the silver men are by no means the 
homogeneous body which that title assumes. Some of them are 
silver men and nothing else. Party allegiance sets lightly on 
them, and they are ready to break up any party, or to defeat all in 
turn, to carry their point. Others are more loyal to their party 
affiliations. They do not want a silver party, and do not believe 
it would accomplish their purpose as easily as if each of them 
held to his own party and worked with it to bring them to sup- 
port silver legislation. 

For the present, at any rate, there is a deadlock on the ques- 
tion. House and Senate stand for two opposed views, on which 
neither is likely to yield a jot. This makes it certain that no cur- 
rency legislation will be adopted at the present session; unless it 
be such a measure as Mr. Reed has offered in the House (second 
section), which proposes to meet the Treasury's difficulty by re- 
curring to one of the devices Mr. Chase employed during the war. 
This is to issue certificates of indebtedness at three per cent., 
payable at any time at the option of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
This would serve the purpose admirably, if the Treasury were 
allowed to offer a somewhat higher rate of interest. Three per 
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cent. is the rate for an investment; three and a quarter or three | 


and a half would probably be enough to float these certificates. 





Tue vice of hasty generalization is peculiar to the male sex, 
and therefore shows itself very frequently in the handling of polit- 
ical questions. Because the Lexow Committee of Investigation 
has shown a thoroughly corrupt state of affairs in the New York 
police force, therefore similar evils are to be presumed in Phila- 
delphia and other cities ; 
asked to order an investigation. That the gambling hells and 
brothels of our city have to subsidize the police as heavily as did 
those of New York, is asserted by (among others) some score of 


Dr. Parkhurst, from the safe elevation of the pulpit. 
which thinketh no evil will at least wait until such things are 
proven, before assuming them to be true. Our police system is, 
in many respects, superior to that of New York. It possesses an 
independence of party politics, through its members being remov- 
able only for cause, which safeguards it from many temptations to 
which that of New York is exposed. It is under the control of 
a chief, who is directly responsible to the Mayor, and who posses- 
ses ample power to punish and suppress abuses. It is not im- 
probable that in single instances the abuse of police protection has 
survived the old state of things, when our police were political 
agents, answerable as a body for nothing but the discharge of 
political duties on and before election days. 

The city government of Philadelphia is not without its dark 
places, on which the light might be turned for the satisfaction of 
3ut it will be a waste of time and of energy if 
these are spent mainly on the police. What our public want to 
know is the way in which lobbyists spend great sums in securing 
legislation from our Councils, and the means which enable some 
of our Councilmen to live so comfortably by an office to which no 
salary is attached. The two facts may have nothing to do with 
each other. Our Councilmen may be in possession of the oil-cruse 
and the meal-tub of the widow of Sarepta. And the agents who 
spend these liberal donatives may themselves earn and pocket all 
that comes in their way. What we wish to know is, that there is 
no connection between them, so that we may feel all the pride we 
ought in the purity and the loftiness of our city administration. 


the public. 








THE dispute over the import duty of English cottons going 
into India, and the excise duty on cottons made in India, has taken 
a curious turn. At first the Unionists and Tories were very vir- 
tuous in their indignation with a policy which sacrificed the inter- 
ests of India to keep Lancashire voters in line with the Liberal 
party. They spoke of the danger to the unity and harmony of 
the Empire, which must result from such insular selfishness, and 
deplored the rough way in which the compensatory excise duty 
on Indian cottons was driven through the Indian Council. This 
was while they thought the Liberals would succeed in satisfying 
the loom lords of the North by the excise duty. When, how- 
ever, the Manchester cotton spinners refused to accept the excise 
tax as compensation for the import duty, and demanded the repeal 
of the latter, then this imperial patriotism vanished into thin air. 
They began to be greatly impressed with the grievances of Lan- 
cashire, where trade with India has fallen to a fraction of what it 
was, while their Bengali competitors have cut off the Chinese and 
Tapanese markets also. They now agree with them that the Lib- 
eral government offered them little in exacting the excise duty, 
and that the import duty should be repealed. The maintenance 
of the unity and harmony of the Empire becomes of very small 
account, when it is a question of bringing Lancashire into line 
with the Tory party. 

It is but just to the Tories to say that they probably would 
find a way out of the Indian difficulty, which would not involve 
the imposition of either tax. The party is probably quite ready 
for a bimetallist policy, which would enable India to pay her 
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London debt in silver, and would thus set the Calcutta Treasury 
on its feet. It is the gold-monometallism of England which has 
driven India to the wall, and obliged her to levy fresh taxes to 
increase her revenue. The 7zmes (London) admits that unless 


| there should be a rise in the value of silver, the choice lies between 


and the Legislature of Pennsylvania is | 


| husband in the fashion of the last century. 
our younger preachers, who show an ambition to play the 7o/e of | from office some of the worst representatives of the system of 
The charity | 7 





bankruptcy for India and bimetallism for England. 





THE new Czar certainly begins his reign under the most 
favorable auspices. He has married a high-spirited and in- 
telligent princess, who is quite competent to play the part which 
able czarinas have played in Russia, without getting rid of her 
He has removed 


oppression and intolerence, which had grown up under his father 
and grandfather. He has released some twenty thousand victims 
of that system by a general amnesty. He has gone so far, indeed, 
in this direction of substituting a civilized spirit for that which 
had dominated every bureau of the government that the Con- 
servatives took fright. They said that he would next be calling 
upon the provincial assemblies to take a share in legislation, or 
even convoking a national assembly for the purpose. So they 
waited upon the Czar with an address, which was manifestly in- 
tended to extract some assurance on this point, and they got it. 
Nicholas II. told them he had not the smallest intention of 
abandoning the autocratic authority vested in the Czar. Where- 
at they were so pleased to learn that they were not to be called 
upon to govern themselves that they hurried off to church to 
sing Ze Deums and thanksgivings to God for their deliverance 
from the peril. 

The new Czar’s assurance that he means to be an autocrat 
sounds unpleasant to American ears. But the really significant 
fact is that it should have been necessary for him to give that as- 
surance. His namesake and great-grandfather, who came to the 
throne seventy years since, was not asked to give it. It shows 
that Nicholas II. is setting his face in another direction than did 
his predecessors, is more amenable to the public opinion of the 
civilized world and, therefore, resolved to identify autocracy with 
administrative progress, religious toleration, and common hu- 
manity. Whether he will succeed in all this remains to be seen. 
If he were a real autocrat, like Frederic II. of Prussia, in touch 
with every class of his subjects and every village of his empire, 
his success would be easy. But Frederic was the last who 
governed in that way, and even he could not have done it in an 
empire so large and heterogeneous as Russia is. Nicholas IT. 
must use intermediary agents in most things, and can exercise but 
an imperfect control of them. He cannot abolish the bureau of 
the police. It is doubtful if he can effect a radical change in its 
spirit, or set aside its bad traditions. It was too strong for his 
father and his grandfather. It shaped the actual administration 
into severities and inhumanities, which were alien to the spirit of 
both. The civilized world will sympathize with him, if he set 
his shoulder to the more than labors of Hercules needed to bring 
the Russian bureaucracy up to the level of civilized methods of 
government. 


JAPAN seems to continue her victorious career of advance 
upon the Chinese Empire, after making the King of Corea declare 
the independence of his country. If this step is meant to con- 
ciliate public opinion in the West, it comes too late, as the well- 
authenticated reports of the horrible massacre carried on for four 
days after the surrender of Port Arthur has set both Europe and 
America against the victors. It seems to show that under the 
veneer of civilization the savage still lurks in the Japanese char- 
acter, and will break out upon any serious provocation. 

It is suggested that the successful conduct of the war in the 
East is of bad omen for Western civilization. We have been 


helping to equip the hordes of Eastern Asia with weapons of pre- 
cision, and to arm them with the most improved means of destroying 
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human life. We have shown them how drill converts a mob 
into an army, and invests its commander with the collective force 
of the individuals who compose it. We have furnished them 
with the most advanced means of transportation for troops and 
supplies. And vet we have effected no change in their character 
which gives us even the imperfect security against abuse which 
the natives of Christendom offer us. They care nothing for our 
opinion ; they accept none of the rules of humanity, which limit 
warfare between A new Jenghis Khan or 


Timour-lenh, therefore, may arise to turn our inventions to our 


civilized countries. 


own destruction. 

This fear we do notshare. The Western soldier will always 
be found more than a match for the Kastern. 
in a physical sense. The Japanese army do not average five feet 
in height. They are not gifted with great muscular endurance, al- 
though they have the alertness of a cat and their muscles are 
firm as steel. Ina forced march or a great field of pitched battle 
they could not hold out as the British troops did at the Peninsula 
or at Waterloo, or our own at Gettysburg or on Sherman’s route 
to the sea. ‘Their mental and moral inferiority is not less marked. 
The sense of personality, the value for life, the self-respect of the 
Great and compact 
are They 
are composed of soldiers like the first Napoleon’s, who each car- 
ried the marshal’s éa/ox in his knapsack, or of the German 
uplans, who had a scientific knowledge both of the country they 
invaded and of the best way of adapting its resources to ther mil- 
It is not a European drill-master, but ages of intel- 


He is certainly so 


soldier are but feebly developed in them. 


masses not made out of men of feeble individuality. 


itary needs. 
lectual growth, that are needed to make the Eastern Asiatic into 
a soldier of the Western type. 

THE contrast between the present and the last Pope becomes 
more striking with every year that Leo XIII. fills the papal see. 
Pius IX. was influenced throughout his whole reign by the disap- 
pointments and disenchantments he experienced at its opening. 
He came after a series of popes who had identified the policy of 
the Papacy with that of the Holy Alliance, and had upheld ‘‘ the 
solidarity of the conservative interests.’? Yet he had tried as a 
civil ruler and in his influence on the politics of Europe to come 
to an understanding with the rising democracy of 1848. This, 
however, involved too sudden a change on both sides. The party 
of revolution and the leaders of the church had been too long in 
bitter antagonism to come into co-operation even at the bidding of 
a Pope. ‘The former could not acquire deference for ecclesiastical 
institutions and theological ideas in a day. The latter were 
equally slow in acquiring popular sympathies. When the breach 
came the Pope naturally withdrew from the new alliance, fled to 
the protection of the Bourbons of Naples, and became as con- 
servative in politics as in theology. But this early experience of 
the antithesis of the political world to the church led him to re- 
gard the latter as an isolated castle, besiéged by the forces of 
society at large, and perpetuating its existence by refusing every 
concession, arid even by taking more decisive ground on all the 
points of doctrine which the world regarded as most offensive. 
Non possumus became the watchword of his long pontificate. 

Teo XIII had no such sharp personal experience of the an- 
tagonisms which sunder European society, nor has he ever been 
in any sort of close relation with democracy. A diplomat of 
long experience, he is familiar with governments and their poli- 
cies rather than with the manners. And diplomacy also has 
made his attitude toward the political world and its parties less 
of an anthithesis. He is hopeful as to the future of the church 
in both hemispheres, and especially in America. He declines 
to identify the interests of the church with those of monarchy or 
any other conservative party. He is ready to accept and make 
the best of any form of government and to work with any for the 
objects it has in common with the church. And so far from re- 
garding the Oriental and Protestant communions as hopelessly 
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| sundered from the Roman obedience, he thinks they only need to 


know Rome better that they may return to communion with her. 
His instinct is to lay stress on the elements of agreement rather 
than to sharpen the points of difference. 

His recent encyclical with regard to American affairs is valu- 
able chiefly as an exhibit of this conciliatory spirit. He declined 
to approve our separation of church and State, but praised the 
Republic for the equity with which the Roman Catholic Church 
has been treated, and calls attention to the evidence of his interest 
in us, as shown by the share he took in the Columbian Exposition 
and other matters. To Americans, generally, these good words 
lose much of their grace from the implied admission that the pre- 

valence of Catholicism in America would mean a return to the 
European relations of the State to thechurch. Out of that Egypt 
we have come, never to return thither. 


1785 AND 1895—A PARALLEL. 





Lg is peculiarly instructive at this time to examine some of the 

causes which led up to the French Revolution. History 
shows that the finances of France, before and after 1780, were in 
a state of hopeless disorder ; that the King had little real knowl- 
edge or appreciation of the exact condition of the country, the 
nobility surrounding the King failed utterly to read the signs of 
the times and opposed measures which would have brought relief 
to the masses, and Minister after Minister was called to office, 
content either to follow the old course which was inevitably lead- 
ing to bankruptcy, or obliged to yield before the selfish opposition 
of the privileged class. The condition of the country at large 
naturally went from bad to worse under such a system, and the 
suppressed feelings and continued sufferings of the people finally 
found vent in the violence of the Revolution in the course of 
which the King and nobility were wiped out, amid scenes of 
blood, from the contemplation of which every intelligent man 
even now shrinks. 

The condition of America to-day, unfortunately, bears a 
somewhat close resemblance to that of France prior to the Revo- 
lution. Charitably assuming that Grover Cleveland has not wil- 
fully prostituted the high office of President in the interests of a 
colossal ‘‘bear’’ movement by the gold standard plutocrats of 
Europe and America, he apparently has no more accurate knowl- 
edge or true appreciation of the condition and needs of the 
American people than had Louis XVI. of the condition and 
needs of the French people; but the imbecility of Louis cost 
him his head. 

Certainly the landed aristocrats who surrounded Louis XVI., 
and for selfish purposes supported him in his short-sighted and 
unpatriotic repression and ignoring the interests the rank 
and file of the people, which ultimately involved both the King 
and themselves in common destruction, have their modern 
counterparts in the plutocrats of to-day and the goldites in the 
Cabinet and Congress. 

There is also another point of curious resemblance. The 
King, the landed aristocrats and the privileged officials of France 
assumed exalted and exclusive knowledge, and scouted the idea 
that anyone outside their own class was able to form a sound 
judgment on national requirements. In the same way to-day, the 
gold-standard plutocrats of America, with President Cleveland and 
his ‘‘ cuckoos,’’ assume to have superior and exclusive judgment 
of the best financial policy, and that the wage-earning and produc- 
ing masses and other outsiders cannot possibly know what is good 
for them. 

The imbecile policy of the French Government one hundred 
and ten years ago depressed trade and agriculture, and filled the 
country with destitution and suffering. The contraction of the 
currency following the demonetization of silver in 1873 and since, 
has lowered the price of all commodities and products except gold ; 
depressed trade and agriculture ; filled this country with destitution 
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great army of tramps from the 
brought tens 


and suffering; recruited the 
ranks of industrious but unemployed workingmen ; 
of thousands of the middle classes to poverty or ruin; and the 
end is not yet. 

Under ordinary conditions, one of the greatest questions be- 
fore us in America is capital and labor, which is being hastened 
and intensified by the pernicious policy of the government on the 
currency question. The persistent ignoring of bimetallism means 
continuous low prices for commodities, and that in turn, notwith- 
standing labor organizations, inevitably means lower wages. Are 
the wage-earners and producers of America to-day, in spite of the 
tens of thousands of free public schools, more ignorant or more 
patient than the artisans and peasants of France one hundred and 
ten years ago? How long do the gold-standard plutocrats of to-day 
and their creatures in the Cabinet and Congress, the apostles and 
disciples of Clevelandism, think that the toiling and producing 
masses of America can quietly stand the present fearful strain ? 
Is there no note of warning in the Coxeyite movement of last 
year, notwithstanding its absurd features? Are all the Anarchists 
and Socialists in America of European origin ? Is not the present 
course of the President and his supporters more calculated to 
swell the ranks of the Anarchists and Socialists than anything that 
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| modity of which there isenough for the uses of everybody. 


could be done by the most fanatical leaders from Europe of those | 


misguided factions? Is there no lesson conveyed to the respen- 
sible leaders of the two old political parties by the wonderful 
That 


party is merely the manifestation of the widespread discontent of 


growth of the Populist party during the last two years? 


law-abiding and reputable citizens, and, unless something satis- 
factory is accomplished in the meantime, the next election will 
find the Populist party disencumbered of much of its objection- 
able surplusage, under more conservative and creditable leaders, 
probably under a new name, but its ranks will then be augmented 
by hundreds of thousands of voters from the wage-earning class, 
and from what (before the final demonetization of silver) were 
the middle or fairly well-to-do classes, but who are now becoming 
poorer with each succeeding month. Men are being alienated 
wholesale from the two old parties by the financial ruin entailed 
upon them as individuals by the insane gold-basis craze, which 
has been, and is being, foisted by interested or ill-informed politi- 
cians, by insidious and specious methods, on an increasingly 
suffering nation, in the interests of the creditor and money- 
loaning classes of this and other countries. 

Surely President Cleveland has not adopted the saying of the 
infamous Madame Pompadour, ‘‘ After me thedeluge’’? He and 
his familiars and those whose private selfish interests they are so 
faithfully serving in endeavoring to push through the proposed 


| proved. 


| 
| 





immense issue of gold bonds, and so intensifying and perpetuating | 
the reign of low prices and the ruin of the debtor class, would do | 


well to read and seriously study Carlisle's ‘‘ History of the French 
Revolution,’’ and see what happened from perverse ignorance of, 
or indifference to, existing conditions, which a century ago plunged 
France into lawlessness and temporary anarchy. 

Each succeeding month but increases the evidence that the re- 
establishment of bimetallism, as it existed prior to 1873, is the 
only way out of the present national dilemma, and it would be far 
more manly and dignified for President Cleveland frankly to admit 
that such is the case, than to persist in ignoring the plain facts, 
and flounder on deeper and deeper with the present vicious policy, 
which can only have one result that every patriotic American 
should endeavor to avert. 

Not more than one man in a century has such an opportunity 
to make a place for himself in history for pure patriotism and 
grand statesmanship, and to earn the gratitude and affection of a 
nation that President Cleveland has to-day. If he will only 
develop the moral courage necessary to cut himself loose from his 
present entanglements and place himself on the side of the people, 
who are crying aloud for the relief which bimetallism will confer, 
his name will pass down in history alongside that of George 
Washington as the ‘‘ Father of his Country ’’ a century later. 


| been here greatly changed. 
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A LESSON IN GOLD APPRECIATION. 





TT would be difficult to account for the remarkable scramble to 

obtain possession of 
all the world manifested at Washington, upon any other theory 
than that the demand for gold is in excess of the supply. If there 
be enough for all needs, why should men eagerly seek opportunity 
to take it from the Treasury? Why do the banks hold hard and 
fast to the quantity they have? Why do private individuals hoard 
it? 


gold, now visibly and before the eyes of 
oD 7 2 


Men do not in such a manner, deal with any other com- 
But, 
presence of an eager de- 
mand, is it not inevitable that the price shall rise ? No one would 
question the certainty of such an advance in the case of any other 


if indeed the supply be deficient in the 


article. But men who are conscious that to admit the variableness of 
gold value would be to surrender the whole case for the gold 
standard, and those who in ignorance have committed themselves 
to the untenable proposition that gold has absolute fixity, still 
persist in contending that gold is not going up, but rather that 
the prices of other things are falling. 

Speaking in the International Monetary Conference in Brus- 
sels in 1892, Sir William Houldsworth, an Englishman, observed : 

‘It is said that the appreciation of gold has never been 
If there has been a general fall in gold prices, /ha/is the 
proof. The one expression is the converse of the other. They 
respectively imply one another.’’ 

In support of this assertion almost any desired number of 
eminent authorities could be quoted. But the need just now 
would seem to be not presentation of individual opinion, but such 
plain demonstration as will carry conviction to the minds of those 
persons who are willing to accept that which can be proved to 
have the force of truth. Let us put the case in the form of a 




















diagram : 
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A and B here represent the total existing quantities of salable 
commodities. To buy the whole mass would require the whole 
mass of standard money. ‘The price of A and B is absolutely 
fixed by Cand D. A farmer, owing A, could buy either C or D. 
Or, to reverse the process, the owner of C could buy either A or 
B. The equation simply stated is this: A-=C or D. Also, 
B=CorD. Also, A+B=C+D. 


Now, suppose D be withdrawn. The result will be this: 
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The relation of the commodities to the standard money has 
A, which once would buy the whole 
of C, will now buy but half of it. A and B, which once would 
buy C and D, will now buy merely C. In other words, the pur- 
chasing power of C has been exactly doubled. It will now com- 
mand twice as much commodities as it did formerly. Stating the 
fact in different terms, it is clear that the value of C has been so 
much advanced by the change that all the commodities are re- 
quired to buy a quantity of standard money which half the com- 
modities could have bought before D (silver) was eliminated from 
the problem. 

Precisely this thing has happened, and for twenty years, as 
gold has appreciated under the demands of expanding population 
and increasing business in a period of profound peace, prices 
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have seemed to fall because more and more of the products of | 


human toil have been required to purchase a fixed amount of 
gold. 

The reason 
ment is of gold 


why all men do not perceive that the real move- 


_ 


2 
a 


1d not of commodities, is that they are accus- 


tomed to regard the act of purchasing as the prerogative of money 
alone, whereas the farmer who parts with his wheat buys gold with 
his wheat just as much as the merchant buys the wheat with the 
gold. There are millions of human beings who still firmly be- 
lieve that the sun rolls 
justify that belief. ‘The 
cisely the same as that for the immobility of the earth; both seem 
to stand still. The delusion respecting the earth yields to instruc- 
tion; but there is something almost hopeless in the tenacity with 
which educated men cling to the other and equally absurd delu- 
sion. 


around the earth, because their senses 
argument for the fixity of gold is pre- 


LIS THERE TOO MUCH MONEY? 


T is indeed strange to find men high in public station urging, 
apparently in sincerity, that the volume of money in this 
country is in excess of the needs of the people. There is a single 
fact which, wholly apart from all other evidence, should suffice to 
demonstrate that this theory is without foundation. The clear 
and unmistakable proof that money is in redundant supply al- 
Ways appears in the advance of prices. When there is too much 
money, it becomes cheap, and it may be bought with a smalier 
quantity of the products of human toil. ‘The result is what are 
called higher prices. In what quarter may a tendency of prices 
upward be discerned at the present moment? Everywhere, in- 
deed, the movement upon the whole is downward, as it has been 
for twenty years. 

The volume of currency in this country decreased by $102,- 
000,000 during the year 1894. In the meantime the population 
increased to the extent of about 2,000,000. We have now $2 per 
person less with which to do business than we had one year ago. 
Three years ago, with a smaller number of people and with less 
money, the surpluses in the New York banks were very much 
less than those held. At that time there no 
evidences that the supply was too great. Why should any one 
suppose that it is too great now, when a normal demand would 
inevitably be larger than such a demand during President Harri- 
son’s administration ? 

Of course it is plainly apparent that the present demand is 
altogether abnormal. Besides the fact that declining prices check 
enterprise, the abominable mismanagement of the national finances 
produces uncertainty, and even consternation, so that the energies 
of the people are smitten by semi-paralysis. To abridge the sup- 
ply of money now would be to prepare the way for calamity when 


now were 


the possibility of areturn to prosperity shall present itself. 
During the great strike of railroad operatives in Chicago many 
thousands of freight cars were held in enforced idleness. It 
would have been as reasonable to contend that the presence of 
these cars upon the tracks proved that the transportation facilities 
exceeded the demands of shippers as to insist that idle money, in 
a time of commercial stress and depression, proves that there is 
too much money in existence. 

There are, indeed, good reasons for believing that it is im- 
possible to enlarge the supply of perfectly sound money beyond 
the fair and safe requirements of men; and of the soundness of 
every dollar of American money now in existence there can be 
no reasonable doubt. Such money acts as a healthful stimulant 
upon human energy. When there is enough, enterprise goes 
forward. When there is less than enough, some productive forces 
are restrained. 
idleness of men whe would find employment were the supply 
larger. Money is, in one sense, a tool. If there be four carpen- 
ters and but three saws, one carpenter must refrain from the 


Less money than is required always represents the 
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process of sawing. It is particularly true of what may be called 
small money that it is a labor-saver. When the supply is ample, 
work is done which would be left undone were the supply defi- 


cient. Jevons, the British writer heretofore referred to in these 


| columns, attributes the prevalence of pauperism in England to 








the deficiency in the volume of silver money : 

‘‘No wonder so many people are paupers when there is a 
deficiency of shillings and sixpences, and when the amount merely 
of the rates and taxes paid in a year exceeds the whole sum of 
money circulating in the kingdom.’’—‘‘ Money,”’ page vii of the 
preface. 

These are just observations. Plenty of money is a posi- 
tive essential of general prosperity; and, as the smaller trans- 
actions are the source of larger business, plenty of money of 
the of all required. Silver 
money alone can fully meet this requirement. At the present 
time, are stuffed with money which they 
great communities in the West and 
South, possessing plenty of valuable property, which have the 
greatest difficulty to find money with which to conduct even 
an abnormally smail amount of business. Just now, also, our 
own country contains hundreds of thousands of men accus- 
tomed to work and willing to work, but held in compulsory 
idleness. in front of them are boundless 
natural resources, illimitable possibilities for the creation of 
wealth, and countless tempting, but unused, opportunities. 
Thomas Carlyle, speaking of the impoverishment of the British 
masses, once depicted an equally alluring prospect and then ex- 
plained that some mysterious power, after showing the people 
the riches almost within reach, declared: ‘‘ You shall not touch 
them!’’ This is the situation of the American people. All 
the conditions present the promise of prosperity; all the con- 
ditions but one: from some source has emanated the decree 
that half the money metal provided for the use of man shall 
be thrown aside. This has forced down prices; and the decline 
of prices has forbidden the employment of much of the money 
actually ready for use. 

He is a blind leader of the blind who instructs the victims 
of this conspiracy that a further contraction of the currency 
can bring relief from the consequences of the first contraction. 


lower denominations is first 


while the banks 


cannot lend, there are 


Beside them and 


COMMENT ON CURRENT VERSE. 





T would, perhaps, be a not altogether illogical classification to say 
that readers of poetry are made up of those who like ‘‘ selec- 
tions '’ and those who do not. There are poets whose modes of 
thought and utterance render them acceptable to a very limited 
constituency, but whose infiuence may be widened through expur- 
gation or selection. In such cases the latter device is usually the 
better, and the number of people desiring to taste of the wine 
which they care not to drink is large. On the other hand, most 
students prefer to do their own winnowing, and regard ‘‘ selec- 
tions ’’ as an abomination of the Philistines. 

Without entering upon the merits of a discussion of so much 
delicacy, we may be allowed to say that, if we are to have 
‘‘ selections ’’’ at all, we should be thankful to get them in such 
excellent shape as the edition of Aubrey de Vere, which issues 
from the press of Macmillan & Co. Mr. George Edward Wood- 
berry has performed his editorial duties with skill and judgment, 
and his preface is as lucid a piece of contemporary criticism as is 
often seen. Perhaps his enthusiasm leads him a little beyond the 
limits of calm judgment, but, on the whole, his view of de Vere 
is sane. 

We should not expect absolute freedom of note in a poet 
whose traditions are as dogmatic as those of Aubrey de Vere. 
That he is lyrical in verse, strong in style, spiritual in substance, 
must be admitted. That in ‘‘ The Children of Lir’’ he has treated 
his subject more admirably than Tennyson treated the same theme, 





eg) 
ON 


is an opinion in which Mr. Woodberry will find few to agree with 
him. Of the poems contained in this volume, the old Irish lays— 
and notably ‘‘ Cuchullain’’—will prove most welcome. The old 
Ossianic spirit is over all. 

It is pleasing to note that Henry Abbey has collected into a 
handsome volume all of his poems to which he desires to give 
permanence. Mr. Abbey has done much earnest work in verse, 
and his thought is so wholesome, his aspiration so fine and true, 
that his reader derives a spiritual refreshment rare enough in these 
days of weak sentiment and mere concett?. ‘‘ Karagwe ’’ is a poem 


of much power and, while one of the longest, is also one of the | 


best in the collection. 
‘* Philoctetes 


The col- 


From the Riverside Press, Cambridge, 
and Other Poems and Sonnets,’’ by J. E. 


conies 


Nesmith. 


lection is, perhaps, chiefly notable as showing the advantage of | 


natural themes and of simple expression for poets of average 
equipment and inspiration. 
pieces—which here are run into the sonnet form—is felicitous and 
direct. When he builds upon classical models he is rather labored, 
and invokes comparisons which tell against him. There is a 
local color in ‘‘ The Grand Canon of the Colorado River,’’ which 
gives it a certain value, but the poem needs condensation. In 
‘* Philoctetes at Lemnos’’ we find no such alleviation, and there- 
fore turn from it to the sonnets with a wish that the author would 
further cultivate a mode of expression to which he appears essen- 
tially adapted. 


Among verse contributions to the February magazines, the | 


most pretentious is ‘‘ The Passing of Muhammad,”’ by Sir Edwin 
Arnold. Of course we know, by this time, precisely what to 
expect from Sir Edwin Arnold, and it is to be said for him that he 
fulfills our expectations. This result, however, has been attained 
through a very serious modification of the appreciation which 
greeted the appearance of ‘‘ The Light of Asia.’’ We have found 
out Sir Edwin’s limitations and realize that, on one side at least, 
they are very narrow. He xarrates well, and sugars dogmatism 
with a versification of unusual purity and finish ; but he s/zgs not 
atall. In ‘‘ The Passing of Muhammad,’’ which occupies seven 
pages of the Century Magazine, we have a good all-around 
example of its author’s method—mannerisms and all. He labels 
it ‘‘ A Dramatic Sketch,’’ but it lacks the condensation and some- 
what of the movement essential to drama and fails in strength at 
the close. 

As one turns from Sir Edwin Arnold’s poem to the stirring 
lines of Mr. Cram’s ‘‘ Nottingham Hunt,’’ in the same number of 
the magazine, one feels as though a sudden breath of the morning 
had transformed the world : ; 

‘© Oh, the dawn is all about us and the dew is in our faces, 
Dashed from off the rushing branches as we ride and, riding, sing : 
Yoiks! The hunt is up, the hounds are out, the beaters in their places ; 
‘Tis a gallant day for hunting in the name of Charles the King! ”’ 

Here are the verse and gallant swing of the Yacobeans at 
their best. We get back quickly enough to the smell of the lamp 
in Mr. Kenyon Cox’s three couplets, and though his ‘‘ Gospel of 
Art’ is ethically so unimpeachable, it is hard to avoid reflecting 
how many times it has been preached before. The same thought 
will intrude itself as we read Mr. John Hay’s sonnet; neverthe- 
less, haply ’twere well not to reason too curiously; truth is old, 
and we have only a right to ask that its presentment be touched 
with the beauty which knows no age. The requirement is rarely 
met more fully than in Mrs. Coates’ graceful sonnet, ‘‘ The Land 
of Promise,’’ in the Cosmopolitan. Mow true is it that ‘‘ toward 
the future we are always young!’’ Yet how seldom have we real- 
ized the full significance of that future which the artist-touch 
makes radiant! Truly 


‘‘Tt is the fairy realm of fadeless flowers, 
Of songs and ever-springing fountains, where 
No heart-aches come, no vain regrets, no tears !”’ 
We recognize the fact, and the aspiration is a part of univer- 
sal human experience, but only from the poet’s lips do we catch 
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the utterance which gives to both facts and aspiration a personal 
meaning and force. 

In the same number of the Cosmopolttan Mr. Hayne has <¢ 
quatrain which embodies a truism in lines singularly devoid of in- 
Further comment on the poetry of the month must be 
FRANCIS HOwARD WILLIAMS. 


spiration. 
deferred for the present. 


WOMAN'S WAYS. 


if ADY Gwendolen Cecil, one of Lerd Salisbury’s daughters, 
4 is writing a story of diablerie for one of the monthlies. 


iss 
+ 


A petition was recently circulated in Brunswick, Me., for 
woman suffrage, and most all of the men of the town signed it and 
the women didn't. 


A very dainty little volume, printed for private circulation 
only, contains the poems of Lady Arabella Romily, Lord South- 
esk’s daughter and sister-in-law of Lord Elgin, the present Vice- 
roy of India, to whom indeed she is now on a visit. 


KS 


The present Duchess of Sutherland is going to take a bolder 
flight by publishing a volume of verses in the spring. She is, it 
will be remembered, a daughter of the late Lord Rosslyn, who was 
himself a versifier of no mean order. 


1 ws 
* 


* 
A writer in one of the London Sunday papers says a new 
beauty is shortly to be imported from the United States—Miss 
Minnie Scott Sterling, who is to become the wife of Mr. G. F. G. 
Wildes, of the King’s Dragoon Guards. ‘The ceremony is to 
come off at Colorado Springs very soon. After this Lady Evelyn 
Lindsay will marry Mr. Francis Mason, at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square. The date of the wedding of Miss Chambers and Mr. 
Ronald Stewart, of the Seaforth Highlanders, is not yet fixed, nor 
is that of Miss Lloyd Edwards with Captain Alan Gough, of the 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers. —From the European edition of the New 
York Herald. 





QUAKER CITY AMUSEMENTS. 


THE PERFORMANCES FOR THIS WEEK. 
AUDITORIUM—Williams’ Meteors. 
BIJOU—Fra Diavolo—Vaudeville. 
BROAD—The New Boy. 
CARNCROSS’—Burlesque—Minstrelsy. 
CHESTNUT STREET THEATRE—Charlev’s Aunt. 
CHESTNUT STREET OPERA HOUSE—Dr. Syntax. 
EMPIRE—Faust. 
GRAND OPERA HOUSE—Private Secretary. 
GIRARD AVENUE—Creston Clarke. 
KENSINGTON-—Si Perkins. 
LYCEUM—French Gaiety Girls. 
NATIONAL—Rush City. 
PARK—Shenandoah. 
PEOPLE’S—Land of the Midnight Sun. 
STANDARD—Blacklisted. 
WALNUT—The New Woman. 


OPEN DOORS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


STEPNIAK’S RUSSTA. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN. 

Dear Sir: When Charles Dudley Warner read ‘‘ Slav and 
Moslem,’’ he wrote the following lines to the author: ‘‘In the 
very first page you strike the keynote of a truth I profoundly be- 
lieve. Nations are not made by pen and paper inacloset. They 
are a natural growth. I have been saying this for years, with re- 
gard to our own country, and I know that Russia, also, must 
develop on its own historic lines.’’ 

This is one of those self-evident truths which it is, neverthe- 
less, so difficult to instill into the minds of general readers, and to 
which the monomaniacs of passion and prejudice are utterly 
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obtuse. In the North American Review for December, 1894, p. 738, 
S. Stepniak is still riding his pet hobby of a constitution for Rus- 
sia, and he takes for granted ‘‘that autocracy is as much an obso- 
lete, absurd institution for the intelligent foreign observer as it is 
for the bulk of the Russian educated class.’’ This is not, how- 
ever, quite such a foregone conclusion as he assumes. On the 
contrary, ‘‘intelligent foreign observers '’ see clearly a few leading 
facts which are quite invisible to Mr. Stepniak’s obfuscated vision. 
The idea of governing by a parliament and a constitution, made 
to order, an empire extending from the Baltic to the Pacific, from 
the Arctic to the Himalayas, and composed of about eighty differ- 
ent races, speaking almost as many dialects, is too preposterous to 
be entertained by any sane mind. A great many years have 
elapsed since Stepniak left his country, on account of unpleasant- 
nesses with which he was closely connected, and since then his 
information regarding his native land is necessarily derived from 
what he terms ‘‘the bulk of the educated classes ’’—that is, from 
the majority of a minority in that vast population of 120,000,000. 
If one could collocate this eminent minority in one of those roomy 
Siberian provinces, allowing them to improvise a constitution and 
practise self-government on themselves, the scheme would no 
doubt be a perfect one. It might, at any rate, serve as a working 
hypothesis for the rest of the nation, satisfied for the present with 
the amount of self-government afforded by their mirs and Tjem- 
stuos. 

Governments, we must all admit, exist for the masses, and 
should be adapted to their requirements, and not modeled to suit 
the tastes of a cultured minority. But the masses, who compose 
two-thirds of the Russian nation, are no concern of Stepniak. 
He has told us elsewhere (‘‘ Russia Under the Czars,’’ p. 736) that 
they are too besotted to be roused into rebellion, while the writers 
and publicists of Russia are too lacking in political training to 
make the attempt to reorganize our political regime. 

The best government for a nation, at any given period of its 
existence, is the government that best attains the end and aim of 
any and all government—the security and progress of the people. 
I will go further, and affirm that every nation has the government 
the most in consonance with its actual status. When the people 
are ready for more political liberty than they actually enjoy, 
they will /ake it. Liberties are always faken, they are never 
given ; and in the history of nations halts on the onward march 
are revolutions. ‘There is no such thing as the ‘‘ stagnant immo- 
bility ’’ which Stepniak talks about. When nations cease to 
advance they retrograde, and their decadence has already begun. 
Now, according to this gentleman (who adheres to his alias and 
whom the public confounds with Professor Dragamonoff), ‘‘a 
fundamental fact which must be taken into account is that 
within the last thirty years Russia has made an enormous stride 
in advance.’ (North American Review, Dec., ’94.) Yet he 
would have us believe, at the same time, that ‘‘ during nearly 
half this period (1881-1894) the enormous power of the autocrat 
of all the Russias was used for the sole purpose of obstructing, 
in every possible way, the natural progress of the nation.’’ Is 
this logical, fair or probable? If Stepniak’s assertions be true, 
every well-wisher of Russia must devoutly hope that Nicholas IT. 
will persevere in his father’s policy of ‘' odstructing,’’ which 
seems to have been so beneficial. In every department—political 
economy, trade, industries, manufactures, etc.—the progress made 
by Russia during the last decade or two has certainly been phe- 
nomenal and unparalleled, except, perhaps, in the United States. 

That ‘‘ Russian finances and credit are equally shattered ’’ is 
an assertion abundantly contradicted by official statements. I 
refer in particular to one published recently in the New York 
Flerald by Russia’s financial agent in Washington, and to the 
fact that the last Russian loan was subscribed forty times in 
excess. (//erald, Dec. 14th,’94.) Conversions, moreover, arenot 
generally effected by nations on the verge of bankruptcy. 

That ‘‘ Russia was compelled to stop midway without ac- 
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complishing her historical task in 1877’’ is an unblushing pre- 
varication of historical truth. That Russia sustained reverses at 
the outset of the Bulgarian war is true, thanks to fraudulent army 
contractors of Stepniak’s ‘‘ educated classes '’ ; but she abundantly 
retrieved her losses, and was entirely successful and faithful in 
accomplishing her ‘‘ historical task.’’ ‘The Turks were prostrate 
before her at San Stefano, and the terms of peace which she there 
dictated to them will forever redound to her credit. 

If the Russians abstained from taking Constantinople, not 
for financial reasons, but because England had exacted this con- 
dition from Alexander II. as the price of her neutrality; if only 
a portion of Bulgaria was redeemed from the Moslem yoke by 
Russian blood and treasure; if the iniquitous Treaty of Berlin 
was substituted to the treaty of San Stefano, the shame and the 
guilt of it lie at the door of the powers who so impertinently in- 
terfered between the conquerors and the conquered, giving to the 
latter a new lease of life, and fresh opportunities of exercising their 
execrable power over Christians, with the results which we are 
now witnessing in Armenia. 

Referring to the Bulgarian massacres, Gladstone said, in 1877, 
‘“‘that such things should be is a damning disgrace to the 
portion of our race that did them; that a door should be left for 
their ever so barely possible repetition would spread that shame 
over the whole.”’ 

The Nihilist chief Bakunin once remarked that ‘‘the Russian 
peasantry carried the whole Russian Empire on their backs, and 
that the moment they found it out, down would come the whole 
concern’’; while Stepniak is of the opinion ‘‘ that autocracy is 
only maintained by the universal hypocrisy and /ies of the educated 
classes, their timidity and mutual diffidence.’’ (Page 739, V. Am. 
Rev., Dec., 94.) Heaven preserve holy Russia from falling 
beneath the yoke of this oligarchy of ‘‘/éavs’’ and ‘‘ hyfocrites.’’ 

Meanwhile the ‘‘intelligent foreigners,’’ to whom Stepniak 
kindly defers, look above and beyond the accumulated rubbish 
that has been written on this subject, and they discern that the 
historic mission of Russian autocracy has been to rescue Slavs 
and Greek Christians from the Moslem yoke and from themselves. 
Muscovite autocracy in the person of Ivans delivered Russians 
from the tyranny of the Crescent, and imperial autocracy in the 
person of Peter the Great rescued them from drifting out of the 
current of European civilization back into Asiatic barbarism. 
Russian blood and treasure have paid the ransom of the Christian 
peoples that have been rescued from Turkish oppression in 
the Balkans, and when autocracy shall have accomplished its 
mission of raising all Slav peoples, beginning by Russia herself 
to the rank of progressive nations, it will no doubt disappear to 
make room for a new order of things, bequeathing to posterity 
the not unusual task of tardy vindication and justification of what 
Tue AvuTHOR OF ‘‘SLAV AND MOSLEM.”’ 





is no more. 
Aiken, S. C. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


MEDITATIONS IN MotiEy: A Bundle of Papers with the Sobriety of Mid- 


night. By Walter Blackburn Harte. Pp. 224. $1.25. Boston: The 
Arena Publishing Co. 
| THESE Harp TIMES: WHEREFORE AND How LONG? By Rey. J. ©. 


Elliott. Pp. ——. 60c. Cloth; goc. Paper. Akron, Ohio: J. C. Elliott. 


FOREIGN FACTS AND FANCIES. 





LONDON newspaper solemnly announces that Prince Henry 
| of Battenberg has been pleased to signify his willingness to 
open a certain argricultural exhibit next June. If he isn't 
| careful he will suffer from overwork. 


* 
* 


Prince Chowfa Maha Vajiravadh, the eldest son of the second 
| Queen of Siam and of King Chulalong Korn, who in consequence 
of the recent death of the son of the first Queen has been pro- 
claimed Crown Prince of Siam, is a boy of fifteen, now at Eton 
| College. 





A collection of 3,475 
Academia di Santa Cecilia at Rome; the collection goes back to 
the beginning of stage music. The Academia has also received 
from the Italian Government 1,500 rare musical books and manu- 
scripts found in suppressed convents. 


On the 1st of April the separate armies of the Presidencies of 
Madras and Bombay will cease to exist, and all the British forces 
in India will form one army under the Commander-in-Chief. 
There will be four subordinate commands under Lieutenant- 
Generals for the Punjab, Bengal, Madras and Bombay. 


4 
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operas was recently presented to the 


_ greenbacks. 


Prof. Jaime Ferran, of Barcelona, has called the attention of | 


the editors of the Deutsche medicinische Wochenschrift to a paper 
by him entitled ‘‘ Nota sobre la vacunacion contra el envenena- 
miento difterico agudo experimental,’’ bearing date April 1890, 
in which a safe and practical method of immunizing animals 
against fatal doses of the diphtheria poison, successfully employed 
Ly him, is d¢scribed. 
appeared eight months before Prof. Karl Fraenkel’s communica- 
tion on the same subject, Dr. Ferran claims priority of discovery. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 








[FOR THE AMERICAN.) 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 5, 1895. 


HE loss of gold in the United States Treasury for the month 

of January, 1895, was $40,535,790. 

The week closing to-day has been one of speculation and un- 
certainty. Theextraordinary demands for gold during the closing 
days of January stampeded the friends of the administration in 
both houses of Congress. 

It was evident last Friday that if the drain of gold continued 
for ten days longer, the Treasury would be compelled to suspend 
specie payment or pay in silver. The situation for Saturday, 
Monday and Tuesday has been favorable to the Treasury as a little 
accumulation of gold is in sight, while the withdrawals have 
about ceased. The friends of the administration are attempting 


to ascribe this to the confidence that is being restored, but it is | 


generally believed in both houses of Congress among the more 
thoughtful that the goid-mongers have gone to the extreme, and 
have overstepped the bounds of equity in the demands made upon 
the Treasury for gold, that a further effort on the part of those 
demanding gold payments would force in its stead payments in 
silver, and a further fact is apparent that the administration is 
now preparing to issue one hundred millions of bonds, which will 
in part satisfy the speculators in money, as this will give them a 
further drain upon the Treasury in the form of interest-bearing 
obligations. 

In proof of this fact, the government is paying this month 
the second installment of interest on the first bond issue by Mr. 
Carlisle, and the first installment on the second bond issue, which 
amounts in all to $1,800,000 in gold, while not one dollar of the 
gold turned into the Treasury as a result of the sale of this one 
hundred millions of bonds remains to-day. 
tions of A/r. Cleveland’s gold standard, the bonds, instead of being 
a benefit to the government, are now a drain upon its reserve gold. 
Just what kind of bonds will be offered is not apparent to- 

The Bureau of Printing and Engraving have been at work 
for two or three days on five per cent. bonds ; but some time dur- 
ing the day (Monday) they were called off this work and ordered 
to stop. ‘The inside history is not known. 
they will attempt to float the hundred millions in some other 
form, probably four per cent. 

The action of the President and Secretary Carlisle in contract- 


day. 


On the basis of this publication, which | 


So, under the opera- | 


It is presumed that | 
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government might offer at this time, if they were issued in small 
denoninations. But it appears that this one hundred millions is 
in part to be a special favor towards English capitalists, the only 
trouble being that they do not like the word ‘‘coin’’ in the bond. 

The House is already considering the Springer Currency bill, 
but it is conceded on all sides that it cannot find friends sufficient 
to insure its passage. The Reed substitute reported to-day, will 
be more likely to meet with favor. This authorizes the Secretary 
of the Treasury to issue three per cent. bonds to redeem the 
The second section authorizes the Secretary of the 
Treasury, when there is a deficiency, to issue certificates of in- 
debtedness to pay current expenses, the certificates to be in sums 
of $25, $50 to $100, and any multiple thereof, bearing interest at 
three per cent. and payable in coin. 

The co’ proposition here will secure friends for Mr. Reed’s 
measure as against the go/d clause of the Springer measure, to 
which some of the Republicans were committed beforehand. The 


| outcome of this measure will not be known for three days, but it 


is generally believed that it cannot pass the Senate, even in the 
most hopeful form anticipated by its friends in the House. 

The friends of silver in the Senate are not inactive. A meet- 
ing of the Finance Committee, which has continued throughout 


| the day considering the situation, have failed to agree on any 








ing with English agents for the floating of these bonds prior to | 
their issue is being criticised severely by members of both branches | 


of Congress. The friends of a popular loan are being increased 
If we must borrow money, it is apparent that the 


American people are ready to take care of all the bonds that the 


everywhere. 


j 


settled measure. It is believed that the six members of this com- 
mittee favorable to silver will be able to report a measure advo- 


| cating free coinage at some date in the near future. 


One of the most disappointing things which occurred during 
the week, touching the question of the financial situation, was 
Secretary Carlisle’s reply on yesterday to the resolution of the 
Senate of January 28th, in which they asked for information con- 
cerning a deficiency in the revenues of the government to pay 
current expenses between the thirty-first day of December, 1894, 
and the thirty-first day of December, 1895. The resolution was 
searching in detail, but Secretary Carlisle seems to have avoided 
all detailed statements and answered in general, that the total ex- 
cess of revenues over ordinary expenses on December 31, 1895, 
would amount to $22,500,000. When this message was received 
in the Senate, Senator Gorman is said to have smiled, while others 
of the Senators were obviously amused. The Secretary’s reply is 
regarded as an evasion. Its brevity and tone clearly indicate that 
he does not desire to discuss the subject in detail. 

Senator Allen of Nebraska, gave notice yesterday of a pro- 
posed amendment to the Sundry Civil Appropriation bill for the 
coinage of all uncoined silver bullion owned by the government, 
which amounts to more than $150,000,000. 


In summarizing the work as it now stands, with three weeks 
of Congress yet before us, no possible agreement between the 
friends of gold and the friends of silver is apparent. The Demo- 
crats, divided as they are, seem to fear the President and will not 
act, while the Republicans contend that it is not their duty to 
meddle with the question of coinage while they are in a hopeless 
minority. 

The statement given out by Henry Clews, of New York, last 
week, touching gold bonds, created some stir among representa- 
tive men in Washington, his contention being that the act of 
1870, authorizing the issue of four per cent. bonds, must be con- 
strued to mean gold only from the fact that the government has 
discharged all its bonded obligations in gold. The friends of 
silver, however, have been quick to controvert the position taken 
by Banker Clews, that the option of the government to pay in 
coin cannot be set aside without a statute. FARMER JONES. 


OUR LETTER FROM PARIS. 


PARIS, January 26, 1895. 


is an indisputable dogma in politics that a republic is the 
ideal form of government; but it is permissible to remark 
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that the three trials of that institution made in France, within a 
century, have not realized great expectations. Republic No. 1 
left sanguinary traces; Republic No. 2 was its grotesque parody, 
and Republic No. 3, now before its judges, looks as if it might 
lapse, like its predecessors, through Anarchy into despotism. It 
is chaotic, at present, and, declare many intelligent factions, it 
has lingered on for want of an ‘‘energetic broom,’’ to which 
another political faction replies by suggesting ‘‘scavenger’’ for 
‘‘broom.’’ The nations of the Old World have not been edu- 
cated up to a clear comprehension of what is meant by Democracy, 
and, as the number of those who do understand that to be respected, 
a government must be vesfectab/e, is extremely limited, the look- 
out for earnest, sincere European Republicans is not encouraging. 
M. Thiers recommended the adoption of a republic as ‘‘the 
regime by which France is least divided.’’ Were he to witness 
her political situation in this year of grace, 1895, he would, 
probably, change his opinion. Thirty-three Cabinets overturned 
and four Presidents out of five obliged to resign within a period 
of four and twenty years are not evidences of governmental 
stability, nor do they inspire confidence, either at home or abroad. 
Even these changes of Ministries and Presidents have been un- 
accompanied by any political convulsion; there have been neither 
riots nor popular manifestations, and if M. Casimir fancied by 
his ‘‘desertion’’ that the country would be embarrassed, he was 
mistaken. It caused no excitement, either in or out of France— 
and this surprised everyone—it was looked upon as an insignificant 
incident, and his place was filled within forty-eight hours. Presi- 
dents are to be had by the dozen, nowadays, in France; their 
election is as easy as is the sewing of a button on a coat, the only 
question being: How long will 4e or 7# hold on? The spectacle 
of this easy transmission of power is a cause of ecstasy in some 
political quarters; in others the question is anxiously asked : 
May not this extreme facility become a danger by its abuse ? 

It is not safe to prophesy, in these troublous times; but it 
may be remarked that M. Felix Faure, who possesses the same 
title, the same platonic prerogatives and the same _ national 
lodgings as M. Casimir-Perier, is absolutely in the same political 
situation that forced his predecessor to abdicate. He is in a dire 
dilemma; either he must allow justice full swing, and so alienate 
the support of the clique which secured his election; or, should 
he interpose and quash the proceedings against his supporters, of 
whom the vast majority are irremediably compromised, he will be 
forced to beat an ignominious retreat like M. Grévy. M. Felix 
Faure’s private and political life is beyond reproach; he is a 
self-made man, the son of a simple workman in a tannery at 
Batignolles, and for years was an apprentice to his father’s trade. 
By hard and honest labor he amassed a modest fortune; by his 
intelligence he won the favor of his fellow-citizens of Havre, who 
chose him as their representative in the national Legislature, 
where his good sense and his competency in business affairs were 
highly appreciated ; and he has been, throughout all his career, a 
consistent Republican. ‘These considerations ought to make him 
a persona grata with the French Democracy. Is he so? Future 
events alone can answer this; but, so far, his election has not 
been enthusiastically commented upon even by hiscongeners. He 
springs from the people; he has no aristocratic connection like 
Casimir, no ancestral prestige like Carnot; he has never been 
compromised by any transaction with Jewish finance; these seem 
certainly recommendations and guarantees. Yet, not six hours after 
his election, he was stigmatized, at a popular meeting presided over 
by three Deputies, a ‘‘bloated deserter’’ of the people’s cause! 
who should be ‘‘ hailed in public only with the cry of Down with 
Faure! Down with the traitor!’’ M. Faure will not find a bed 
of roses in the Elysee palace; and, if he resists, for a twelve- 
month, the current of opposition and of petty annoyance with 
which he is threatened from the outset, he must be endowed with 
an exceptional force or suppleness of character. 

His election was a surprise; two candidates of mark were in 
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the field: Brisson, incarnating the principle of reform to the verge 
of Socialism; Waldeck Rousseau identified with a policy of retro- 
gression. The choice of either might have been dangerous by its 
consequences, and, therefore, at the eleventh hour a coalition pro- 
duced a ‘‘dark horse’’ that beat the favorites. It was a conclu- 
sion to a certain extent analogous to that which gave the presi- 
dency to Carnot ; but with this difference: the coalition in 1888 
was strictly and purely Republican ; that of last week was a league 
of a fraction of the Republican party with the Monarchists, and, 
probably, it is to the nature of this combination that may be 
ascribed the virulence of certain organs of the press in their criti- 
cisms of the new chief executive of France. But no one is a 
prophet in his own country, and he may find some compensation 
for this hostility in the general satisfaction expressed abroad, 
where, if the election caused some surprise, it is universally ad- 
mitted to be a promise, if not the positive guarantee, of a policy 
of moderation. Nor should Mr. Faure be astonished or unduly 
shocked by the impertinences of party organs that at the most 
only give vent to the views of their special and particular teachers 
and preachers, but rarely are an accurate echo of popular senti- 
ment. The Parisian masses are in general perfectly indifferent to 
political squabbles; like their ancestors in the days of the Cesars, 
all they really crave for is Panem et Circenses—that is, in their 
modern parlance, ‘‘ Plenty to eat and lots of amusement !’’ They 
feel more interest in the result of a horse race than in that of an 
election; they would desert the polls, rather than miss a meeting 
at Auteuil or Longchamp. Besides, some symptoms of political 
appeasement begin to appear. The choice of M. Bourgeois as 
Prime Minister calmed the apprehensions of those who affected to 
believe in presidential velleities to govern as well as reign. M. 
Bourgeois is an apostle of advanced Radicalism; the two main 
features of his programme are: an income tax and a general am- 
nesty. By the first, ‘‘bloated’’ capitalists will be forced to dis- 
gorge; by the second, ‘‘ mournful exiles’’ would be restored to 
their families—generally very sorry for it—and ‘‘victims of op- 
pression would once more see the glorious sun of liberty.’’ It 
should be borne in mind that the majority of these jail-birds were 
never so comfortably lodged and copiously fed previous to their 
extension on ‘‘the humid straw of the dungeon.’’ Te obtain this 
grand result, the chosen vessel proposed ‘‘ Republican concentra- 
tion:’’ a union in the same Cabinet of Moderates with Radicals, 
where each member should be absolutely free to develop his own 
particular theory, the adoption or rejection of which to be decided 
by the vote of the majority. It was ingenious and patriotic, but 
unpractical, and so that combination died before being fairly born, 
as it would have been smothered in its cradle, had it seen the light, 
| by the Chamber of Deputies. A very few weeks ago the amnesty 
| bill was defeated there, through the opposition of the then exist- 
ing Ministry of which M. F. Faure was a member, and this sud- 
den change of base, by the first contemplated act of the new reign, 
is somewhat incoherent. This, however, is of no consequence, 
versatility and incoherency being characteristics of French poli- 
tics. Nor could poor M. Faure help himself. A French Presi- 
dent has no real authority. He may indicate his views, but 
cannot impose them upon his Cabinet, which can propose their 
own to the Parliament and, sanctioned by its vote, force their 
nominal chief to sign acts that are repugnant to his conscience. 
Fictively ‘rresponsible, he is held responsible for all the blunders of 
This intolerable anom- 





his constitutionally responsible Ministers. 
aly will be one of the arguments of the adversaries of the office, 
when the question of the revision of the hybrid constitution of 
At present the President is 
Mean- 


1875 shall be ripe for discussion. 
merely a figurehead, never useful, seldom ornamental. 
while, the actual incumbent is evincing some diplomatic clever- 
ness, by his insistence on the nomination of a radical Ministry ; he 
has thrown a sop to Cerberus, with the conviction that the discus- 
_ sion of the budget must put them in a minority before the Cham- 
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OUR LONDON LETTER. 


LONDON, January 19, 1895. 

There has not for many years been a moment when there 
was more interesting news lying a little below the surface 
than is the case at present. The world goes on talking about the 
Triple Alliance and its renewal, and the French go on talking of 
their understanding with Russia, when both have become mere 
shams. The fact of the international politics of the day is the 
close understanding which has been arrived at between Germany 
and Russia. When the Emperor William got rid of Bismarck 
there was involved not only the impatience of the.young man at 
his dependence on the old one, but also a profound difference of 
policy. Bismarck had never ceased to counsel close understand- 
ing between Germany and Russia, and the Emperor William was 
in the opposite camp. Gradually the Emperor has discovered 
that in the interest of Germany Bismarck’s policy was wise, and 
a change of front upon his part has been facilitated by the death 
of the late Emperor of Russia. The late Emperor of Russia, a 
slow and heavy man, detested the Emperor William. The pres- 
ent Emperor of Russia personally likes the Emperor William, and 
is grateful to the latter for a family assistance, without which his 
marriage to his wife would probably not have taken place. At 
this moment the Emperor William is meeting the friendship of the 
Emperor of Russia by recalling Bismarck’s friends and excluding 
from power his enemies. ‘The Emperor of Russia sends to Berlin 
as his Ambassador the famous Ambassador in London, afterwards 
Ambassador in Vienna, who had been designated by rumor for 
the Chancellorship of the Russian Empire. In other words, he 
sends his best and his most courteous man. 

As to the ultimate results of these new ties there can be little 
doubt but that, while they will tend to isolate France and to keep 
continental peace, they will tend to isolate Italy and England, 
and are not to the advantage of the two last-named powers. 


WHEN THE SKIES CLEAR OFF. 


HE prospects will be brighter, 
The burdens will be lighter, 
An’ the souls of us be whiter 
When the skies clear off. 
With sweeter roses springin’, 
An’ sweeter birds a-singin’, 
An’ all the hells a-ringin’ 
When the skies clear off ! 


The silver—it’ll jingle, 

Till your fingers tingle, tingle ; 

Old friends ’ll meet and mingle 
When the skies clear off. 

An’ trouble, like a feather, 

Will go sailin’ out the weather ; 

We'll sing and dance together 
When the skies clear off ! 


There’s asign o’ light a-comin’ ; 

An’ you hear the wagon hummin’ ; 

You'll be marchin’ to the drummin’ 
When the skies clear off. 

No matter what’s the trouble— 

It’ll break jest like a bubble, 

An’ you’ll drive in harness double 
When the skies clear off ! 


TOPICS OF THE TIMES. 








A WIDE RANGE OF SUBJECTS THOUGHTFULLY DISCUSSED BY ABLE 


NEWSPAPER MEN. 


ANOTHER STRONG PROTECTION ARGUMENT. 
Salt Lake City Tribune. 

There is a tremendous tariff argument in this little item from 
the Globe-Democrat : 

An American order for 300 pieces of woolen goods, one of 
the largest on record, has been placed in Bradford, England ; and 
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the sheep of Ohio, Texas, Missouri and other States are being sold 
at panic prices. Such is Democratic tariff reform. 

All that cloth might have been made in America just as well 
asin England. The money would all have remained here and 
gone to pay the American workmen, and that kind of work 
kept up would keep this country everlastingly drained of money. 


a ok 


SILVER AND GOLD-USING NATIONS. 
Montana Mining and Market Reporter. 

There are at present in the world some thirty-eight different 
nations, using either gold or silver or both as their standard money 
of value. Of this number some fifteen use gold only, to settle 
their interchanges, and of which total no less than six have fallen 
back to a currency basis, with the United States likely to soon 
become the seventh. Of thesilver standard nations, some thirteen 
in number, only four have fallen back to the currency basis. 

Of the 321,882,000 population using gold only in their internal 
exchanges no less than 80,362,000 or one-fourth have no effective 
monetary system. Of the 860,837,000 population of silver-using 
nations only 168,180,000 or only about one-fifth have no effective 
monetary system. 

Kk 
* 
OUR FOREIGN TRADE FOR 1894. 
New York World. 

The report of the Bureau of Statistics for 1894 presents some 
interesting points for consideration. 

The total volume of our foreign commerce during the year 
has been considerably smaller than for the year previous, and the 
falling off appears both in the export and import trade. Reckon- 
ing silver bullion as merchandise—which is all that it is in our 
foreign trade—we exported during 1894 a total of $872,000,000 
worth of goods, against $922,190,000 in the year previous. We 
imported in 1894 $690,280,000 worth of goods, against $794,000,- 
000 in 1893. 

Yet while the volume of trade in 1894 was smaller than that 
of 1893, the net result or trade balance was better. In 1893 our 
exports exceeded our imports by $128,190,000, while for 1894 the 
excess was $181,720,000. 


THE THREE AROMATIC DRINK S—COFFEL, TEA, 
AND MATE. 


II. TEA. 


HEA CHINENSIS, the plant whose leaf gives us our tea, 
bears some resemblance to the myrtle of Southern Europe, 
and in a wild state grows at times into a tree thirty-five feet in 
height; but under cultivation it is clipped when about seven feet 
high, in order to enlarge its circumference and facilitate the pick- 
ing of the leaves. Its flowers remind one of our wild roses; its 
leaves are lanceolate and daintily denticulated, and its trilocular 
(three-celled) capsule does service as a fruit, producing an oil 
that is utilized in home consumption. It is a hardy plant, thriv- 
ing on seashore sands and upon mountains five thousand feet 
above the ocean; yet, although it can endure the snow, strange 
to say, all attempts to acclimatize it in Europe have met with 
failure. Originally from Assam, the 7hea Chinensis, at a very 
remote epoch, found itself transplanted to all the provinces of 
China proper. In the sixth century of our era its culture was 
extended to Japan, thence to Corea, subsequently to Tonkin, the 
British Himalayan settlements, the Dutch East Indies, and Cey- 
lon. The teas from Annam and Java can now compete with 
Chinese tea in European markets; but though India is beginning 
to send hers forth also, she has hitherto been able to produce only 
an inferior quality. Ceylon tea is obtaining considerable popu- 
larity, however, in recent years. 

For a long while the notion prevailed that the different 
varieties of tea represented as many different kinds of bushes; 
but nowadays the unity of the species is no longer contested, 
green and black teas coming from the same plant, and merely in- 
dicating a different method of preparation and distinction found 
convenient in commerce. The seeds are planted (six or eight in 
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one hole) a short space apart, and the shoots transplanted when | 
arrived at a certain stage of growth. In China tea is planted in 
big fields or in borders, while the Japanese grow theirs always 
along the edge of the fields. The leaves are not picked until the 
fourth year; in the tenth season the plant is cut close to the 
ground, new shoots springing up and continuing to yield | 
abundantly until the twentieth year. 

April 5th inaugurates the black tea gathering, which should 
be done, if possible, very early in the morning, before the dew | 
dries off the downy leaflets just issuing from the bud. These | 
form the white variety of Pekoe tea, followed by the black Pekoe 
a few days afterward, when the down has left the leaves. The 
fully developed leaf of May produces the Souchong ; but by June 
the delicate flavor has vanished, and Congo, Bohea, and other 
still coarser grades of tea are all the plants can furnish. 


Green tea is also gathered at the same time, Hyson being the 
product of the leaf in the bud, whereof the choice pickings give 
the Souchong, from which, in its turn, the very finest portions 
are taken to make the Gunpowder variety. ‘onkay is the inferior 
third picking. One by one the leaves of both varieties are 
plucked with a section of the stem, so as not to tear the leaf, 
children being employed to gather them. Subsequently the 
leaves are carefully dried (with an accompaniment of manipula- 
tions too minute and various for enumeration here) and torrefied. | 
The process differs in different countries. China’s way is to 
roast the leaves slowly in cast-iron vessels; while the Japanese 
use a sort of trough of refractory clay, resembling a crucible, | 
which is set over a fire and the leaves constantly stirred by the | 
hand or with a bamboo stick. When they begin to crackle they | 
are quickly removed from the fire, taken from the receptacle, and 
rapidly rolled into little wads in the palm of the hand. The 
roasting and rolling are several times repeated at a progressively 
lower temperature. Then the leaves are once more sifted and 
their desiccation completed in ovens. 

The torrefaction of green tea is not nearly so tedious as that P 
of black tea; but green tea undergoes a special treatment in view 
of its color. A very small quantity of sulphate of lime and indigo 
(three parts of the sulphate and one of indigo) is mixed ‘and 
thrown upon the leaves, the mixture being pounded together fora | 
half hour to make the green tint uniform throughout. This green | 
tinging in no manner effects the aroma, and does not, of course, 
arise from roasting the leaves in copper pans, as erroneously sup- 
posed. Green tea, however, cannot be sold for an entire year after 
drying, because it requires that length of time to free it of its 
herbaceous smell and astringent savor. | 

Though the use of tea is immemorial in the lands of its origin, | 





it was introduced later than coffee to the notice of Europeans, the | 


Dutch being the first to import it in 1652, and a liking for it rap- 
idly developing, more particularly among the English, where at 
the present day it is twenty times more extensively used than in 
France. 

It sounds like an Hibernicism to declare that tea is more 
coffee than coffee itself; yet so the matter stands ; since the alka- 
loid, theine, is identically the same thing as caffeine. And should 
you require caffeine you would go to the tea for it, because you 
would find it there more abundantly than in coffee. Tea is also 
richer in nitrogen, containing from 20 to 21 parts in 100; there 
are also 12 parts of tannin in 100, which accounts for its astrin- 
gency. So the nutritive value of tea is equal to that of coffee, 
with the tannin thrown in, while coffee derives additional stimu- 
lative action from the caffeine developed by roasting. Small as is 
the quantity of coffee used to make a cup, that of tea is still 
more insignificant, and the cerebral effect proportionately less 
noticeable. 

Green tea acts more powerfully than black tea on the nerves, 
and persons easily excited find it disturbing enough and an excel- 
lent thing to keep one from shutting one’s eyes. From its simi- 
larity to coffee tea must, if unconsciously only, increase muscular | 
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energy and facilitate cerebral labor, and the assertion receives cor- 
roboration from the fact that tea drinking is a habit quickly con- 
tracted, yet most slowly overcome. 

Tea might be called the family drink ; coffee, the beverage 
of the solitary, the literary, the scientific worker. As for tea asa 
poison, it, too, can show its cases of chronic theism, when the 
patient experiences a very disagreeable sensation of vacuity in the 
The poison- 
ing is, however, more difficult to produce than coffee-poisoning, 


head, dizziness, titubation, and dimness of sight. 


and, as a general rule, the worst point about tea is the immoder- 
ate quantity of hot water imbibed by habitual drinkers thereof; 
for this constant drenching of the stomach debilitates it. weakening 
the action of the gastric fiuid by diluting it to excess and thereby 
inducing a species of dyspepsia. 
WILLIAM STRUTHERS. 
{Adapted from the French. } 


ENGLAND'S WAIL OF WOE. 


Her Commercial Supremacy at an k:nd—She has Poor Prospects 
for 1895. 


Industries and [ron says: On a review of 1894, we are much 
afraid that a survey of its industrial features will but increase an 
apprehension, which of late years has been growing in intensity, 
that the period of our commercial supremacy has at last attained 
its zenith, and is now on the decline. It is not that the volume 
of our exports exhibits a gradual but persistent retrogression ; it 
is not that the beating of our manufacturers on their own ground 
by foreign rivals is being conducted on a larger and larger scale; 
that our agriculture has gone to the dogs, and that our iron in- 
dustry seems in a fair way of following its example. These facts 
are bad enough, it is true, but they are only symptoms after all, 
and symptoms of something worse than the facts are themselves. 
The fact to be regretfully acknowledged is that where we were 
once first we are now not second or even third in the broad path 
which electrical science has laid open to our progress. 

Taking a broad view of our main industries, is there any one 
of them which can fairly be stated to bear a promising future? Is 
there one of them which does not present signs which, whether 
realized or not, point eloquently to the principle of decay? It is 
a stupefying fact, or would have been so regarded a few years ago, 
that Belgian ironwork is actually imported for use in the country 
of iron. Our textile industry is gradually being undermined by 
the diligence of its machinists, who are sedulously inducing our 
export customers to manufacture their own fabrics, and set our 
looms standing idle at home. In shipbuilding, the American ship- 
yards are assuming the aspect of rivals of more than formid- 
able proportions. Our locomotive export trade is relatively para- 
lyzed because foreiguers now make their own engines. Our 
chemical trade is departing to Germany. In the paper trade our 
own markets are deluged with foreign productions, both cheaper 
and better than we can make ourselves. In agricultural machinery 
our manufacturers toil for a great part unsuccessfully against the 
products of Germany and the United States. All these are facts 
which cannot be disputed, though they may be minimized. At 
all points apparently we are lagging behind. A nation without a 
specialty does not count. Our specialty was surely that of being 
in the van of progress in industrial art. The most ardent advo- 
cate would hardly venture to assert that this is England’s position 
now. Then, how is it possible to take a cheerful view of the 
prospects opened up Ly 1895 ? 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 


“THE AMERICAN ”’ 
Philadelphia Traffic. 

Traffic cordially welcomes the revival of TE AMERICAN, a 
weekly periodical, published, in Philadelphia and edited by 
Wharton Barker. The publication contains contributions from a 
number of the ablest specialists in the country in monetary and 
economic matters and a compilation of the editorial views of the 
leading journals on these subjects. It will advocate an adequate 
protective tariff; the restoration of the joint use of gold and silver 
as a currency; the re-establishment of reciprocal trade with 
foreign nations offering non-competitive products and the exten- 
sion of the financial and commercial relations of the United States 
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with the countries using a silver or bimetallic coinage. We un- 
derstand the publication will be given a widespread circulation, 
and it will undoubtedly exert a potential influence in governmen- 
tal, financial and business circles. We notice the issue of the 
12th inst. comprises thirty-two pages, consisting almost entirely 
of interesting reading matter and being double the size of the 
previous number. 


A REPUTATION FOR ALERTNESS AND COURAGE. 

Bulletin of American Iron and Steel Association 

Mr. Wharton Barker has resumed the publication of THe 
AMERICAN, which was temporarily suspended in January, 1391, 
soon after the failure of the Barings in London. The revived 
paper is very similar in all respects to the old paper, which at- 
tained a high reputation for its many excellent literary features, 
its scholarship, and its alertness and courage in discussing current 


political questions. 


AN EVENT IN JOURNALISM. 
Altoona (Pa.) Morning Tribune. 

The Worning 7riéune was very much pleased the other morn- 
ing to greet an old but long-absent friend. When through the 
thin wrapper was discerned the name THE AMERICAN, the editor 
was startled at firstand then gratified. Tr AMERICAN, Wharton 
Barker editor, The Barker Company publishers, Box 1202, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., resumes publication at $2 a year, and proposes to 
devote itself chiefly to the discussion of national topics of press- 
ing interest, chief of which, of course, will be financial matters. 
While we may not be able always to agree with THE AMERICAN, 
it speaks in an interesting manner and its reappearance is an event 
in journalism. 





COURAGEOUS AND INDEPENDENT. 
Norristown (Pa.) Daily Heraid. 

The publication of THE AMERICAN, edited by Wharton Bar- 
ker, of Philadelphia, which was suspended four years ago, has 
been resumed. It was first issued in October, 1880, and estab- 
lished an excellent reputation as a journal of literature and pub- 
lic affairs, its comments upon political questions and events being 
courageous and independent. The editor promises to uphold a 
true American policy, including protection to industries; the 
restoration of the joint use of gold and silver as currency ; reci- 
procity and the extension of trade and financial relations with all 
American governments. Its first numbers give promise of a use- 
ul career for the publication. 


I7TS7/TORS AT THE GUNNEL ROCK. 





7JHEN first the Trinity Brothers put a lightship out yonder 


your new-fangled boats with a crew of twelve or fourteen 
hands—and my father and I used to tend it, taking turn and turn 
with two other fellows from the Islands. The rule then—they 
have altered it since—was two months afloat and two ashore; and 
all the time we tossed out there, on duty, not a soul would we 
see, to speak to, except when the Trinity boat put off with stores 
for us and, better still, with news of what was doing in the world. 
This would be about once a fortnight in fair weather ; but through 
the winter time it was oftener a month, and provisions ran low 
enough, now and then, to make us anxious. Was the life dreary? 
Well, you couldn't call it gay: but all the same, you see, it didn’t 
kill me. 

For the first week I thought the motion would drive me 
crazy—up and down, in that everlasting ground-swell—although 
I had been at the fishing all my life, and knew what it mgant to 
lie-to in a stiffish sea for hours together. But after ten days or so 
I got not to mind it. And then there was the open air. It was 
different with the poor fellows on the lighthouse, eighteen miles 
to seaward of us, to the southwest. They drew better pay than 
ours, by a trifle; but they were landsmen, to start with; and 
cooped in that narrow tower at night, with the shutters closed and 
the whole building set rocking like a tree with every stroke of the 
seas, it’s no wonder their nerves wore out. Four or five days of 
it have been known to finish a man; and in those times a light- 
house-keeper had three months of duty straight away, and only a 
fortnight on shore. Now he gets only a fortnight out there, and 
six weeks to recover in. With all that, they’re mostly fit to start 


at their own shadow when the boat takes them off. 
But on the lightship we fared tolerably enough. To begin 
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with, we had the lantern to attend to. You'd be surprised how 
much employment that gives a man—cleaning, polishing and 
trimming. And my father, though particular even to a scratch 
on the reflector, or the smallest crust of salt on the glass, was a 
restful, cheerful sort of man to bide with. Not talkative, you 
understand—no light-keeper in the world was ever talkative—but 
with a power of silence that was more comforting than speech. 
And out there, too, we found ail sorts of little friendly things to 
watch and think over. Sometimes a school of porpoises, that 
played around us; ora line of little murrs flying; or a sail far to 
the south, moving up channel. And sometimes, toward evening, 
the fishing boats would come out and drop anchor a mile and a 
half to south’ard, down sail, and hang out their riding lights ; 
and we knew that they took their mark from us, and that gave a 
sociable feeling. 

On clear afternoons, too, when the lantern was lowered, by 
swarming up the mast just beneath the cage I could see the 
Islands away in the east, with the sun on their cliffs; and home 
wasn’t so far off, after all. The town itself, which lay low down 
on the shore, we could never spy, but glimpsed the lights of it, 
now and then, after sunset. These always flickered a great deal 
because of the waves, like little hiils of water, bobbing between 
them and us. Then we had the lighthouse. In daytime, through 
the glass, we could watch the keepers walking about in the iron 
gallery round the top; and all night through, if we wanted com- 
pany, there it was beckoning to us with its three white flashes 
every minute. No, we weren't exactly gay out there, and some- 
times we made wild weather of it. Yet we managed pretty com- 
fortably, except for the fogs, when our arms ached with keeping 
the gong going. 

But if we were comfortable then, you should have seen us at 
the end of our two months, when the boat came off with the re- 
lief, and took us on shore. John and Robert Pendlurian were the 
names of the relief; brothers they were, oldsters of about fifty-five 
and fifty; and John Pendlurian, the elder, a widow-man, same as 
my father, but with a daughter at home. Living in the Islands, 
of course I’d known Bathsheba ever since we'd sat in infant- 
school side by side ; and what more natural than to ask after her 
But Old John got to look 
sly and wink at my father when we came to this question, out of 
ethe hundred others. And the other two would take it up and 
wink back, solemn as mummers. I never lost my temper with 
the old idiots : *twasn’t worth while. 

But the treat of all was to set fuot on the quay steps, and the 
people crowding round and shaking your hand and chattering ; 
and everything ashore going on just as you'd left it, and you not 
wishing it other, and everybody glad to see vouall the same ; and 
the smell of the gardens and the stinking fish at the quay corner 
—you might choose between them, but home was in both; and 
the nets drying; and to be out of oilskins and walking to meeting 
house on the Sunday, and standing up there with the congrega- 
tion, all singing in company, and the women taking stock of you 
till the newness wore off; and the tea drinking, and Band of 
Hopes, and courants, and dances! We had all the luck of these ; 
for the two Pendlurians, being up in years and easily satisfied so 
long as they were left quiet, were willing to take their holidays in 
the dull months, beginning with February and March. And so I 
had April and May, when a man can always be happy ashore ; 
and August and September, which is the best of all the fishing 
and all the harvest and harvest games ; and again, December and 
January, with the courants and geesy-dancing, and carols and 
wassail-singing. Early one December, when he came to relieve 
us, Old John said to me in a haphazard way, “ It’s all very well 
for me and Robert, my lad; for us two can take equal comfort 
in singin’ ‘ Star o’ Bethl’em’ ashore or afloat; but I reckon ’tis 
somebody's place to see that Bathsheba don’t miss any of the 
season’s joy an’ dancin’ on our account.”’ 

Now, Bathsheba had an unmarried aunt—Aunt Hessy Pend- 
lurian we called her—that used to take her to all the parties and 
courants when Old John was away at sea. So she wasn’t likely 
to miss any of the fun, bein’ able to foot it as clever as any girl 
in the Islands. She had the love of it, too—foot and waist and 
eyes all a-dancing, and body and blood all a-tingle as soon as ever 
the fiddle began to speak. But maybe this same speech of Old 
John’s set me thinking. Or, maybe I'd been thinking already ; 
what with their May-game hints and the loneliness out there. 
Anyway, I dangled pretty close on Bathsheba’s heels all that 
Christmas. She was comely—you understand—very comely and 
tall, with dark blood, and eyes that put you in mind of a light 
shining steady upon dark water. And good as gold. She’s dead 
and gone these twelve years—rest her soul. But (praise God for 
her !) I’ve never married another woman nor wanted to. 
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There, I’ve as good as told you already. When the time 
came and I asked her if she liked me, she said she liked no man 
half so well; and that being as it should be, the next thing was 
to put up the banns. There wasn't time that holiday: like a fool, 
I had been dilly-dallying too long, though I believe now I might 
have asked her a month before. So the wedding was held in the 
April following, my father going out to the Gunnel for a couple 
of days, so tliat Old John might be ashore to give his daughter 
away. ‘The most I mind of the wedding was the wonder of be- 
holding the old chap there in a long-tailed coat, having never 
seen him for years but in his oilskins. 

Well, the rest of that year seemed pretty much like all the 
others, except that coming home was better than ever. But when 
Christmas went by, and February came and our turn to be out on 
the Gunnel, I went with a dismal feeling [ hadn’t known before. 
The fact is, Bathsheba was drawing near her time, and the sorrow 
was that she must go through it without me. She had walked 
down to the quay with us, to see us off; and all the way she 
chattered and laughed with my father as cheerful as cheerful—but 
never letting her eyes rest on me, I noticed, and Isaw what that 
meant ; and when it came to good-bye, there was a catch in her 
breathing and a quick, short tightening of her arms about me that 
I had never known before. 

The old man, I reckon, had a wisht time with me, the next 
two or three weeks; but, by the mercy o’ God, the weather be- 
haved furious ail the while, leaving a man no time to mope. 
‘Twas busy all, and busy enough to keep a clear light in the 
lantern, and warm souls inside our bodies. AJl through February 
it blew hard and cold from the north and northwest, and though 
we lay in the very mouth of the gulf stream, for ten days together 
there wasn’t a halliard wecould touch with the naked hand, nor 
a cloth nor handful of cottonwaste but had to be thawed at the 
stove before using. Then, with the beginning of March, the 
wind tacked round to southwest, and stuck there, blowing big 
guns, and raising a swell that was something cruel. It was one 
of those gales that tore away the bell from the lighthouse, though 
hung just over a hundred feet above water level. As for us, J 
wonder now how the lightship held by its three-ton anchors, there 
being three hundred fathom of chain cable exposed to the strain 
and jerk of it; but with the spindrift whipping our faces, and the 
hail cutting them, we didn’t seem to have time to think of /fhat. 
Bathsheba thought of it, though in her bed at home—as I've heard 
since—and lay awake more than one night thinking of it. 

But the third week in March the weather moderated; and 
soon the sun came out and I began to think. On the second 
afternoon of the fair weather I climbed up under the cage and saw 
the Islands for the first time; and coming down I said to my 
father : 

‘* Suppose that Bathsheha is dead ! ’ 

We hadn't said more than a word or two to each other for a 
week ; indeed, till yesterday we had to shout in each other’s ear 
to be heard at all. My father filled a pipe and said, ‘‘ Don’t be 
a fool.”’ 

‘*T see your hand shaking,’’ said I. 

Said he, ‘‘ That’s with the cold. At my age the cold takes 
a while to leave a man’s extremities.” 

“<But,"” 
dead ?”’ 

My father answered, ‘‘ She is a well-built woman. 
is good.’”’ 

Not another word than this could I get from him. That 
evening—the wind now coming easy from the south, and the swell 
gone down in a wonderful way—as I was boiling water for the 
tea, we saw a dozen fishing-boats standing out from the Islands. 
They ran down to within two miles of us and then hove-to. The 
nets went out, and the sails came down, and by-and-by through 
the glass I could spy the smoke coming up from their cuddy 
stoves. 

‘«’They might have brought news,’’ I cried out, ‘‘ even if ‘tis 
sorrow !”’ 

‘* Maybe there was no news to bring.’’ 

‘“«’Twould have been neighborly, then, to run down and 
say so.”’ 

‘‘And run into the current here, I suppose ? 
of the wind falling light at any moment.’’ 

I don’t know if this satisfied my father; but I know that he 
meant it to satisfy me, which it was pretty far from doing. Before 
daylight the boats hoisted sail again, and were well under the 
Islands and out of sight by breakfast time. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


I went on in an obstinate way, ‘‘ suppose she is 


The Lord 


With a chance 
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AMONG THE PREACHERS. 








Dr. Clinton Locke, rector of Grace Church, Chi- 


| a igo Rev 
cago, has returned from his year’s vacation in the Orient, 


with his health much improved. 


* 


¥* 


President William J. Tucker, of Dartmouth College, de- 
livered a lecture the other evening in Detroit on ‘‘ The College in 
Relation to the Religious Life of the Day.”’ 


. 


* 


Rochester papers declare that the Episcopal Church of the 
Good Shepherd, in that city, is probably the most ritualistic Epis- 
copal church in the country. It has a confessional box, and the 
sacrament is reserved for the adoration of the faithful. 


*K 


A Reformed Presbyterian congregation has been organized at 
Salinas, Cal., into which a number of United Presbyterians have 
entered, ‘‘ who failed to get relief to conscience in the United 
Presbyterian Church from modern innovations in worship.’’ 





The Rev. Leroy Stephens, D. D., of Mount Pleasant, Pa., 
has accepted the Secretaryship of the Pennsylvania Baptist Edu- 
cational Society, and will enter upon his work at once, although 
he will remain in charge of the institute at Mt. Pleasant for the 
present. 

* 

The end of the world is to come on April 23, 1903, according 
to a German theologian, who has just alarmed Berlin by his 
prophecy. Among his cheerful forecasts are a great war in 1897, 
the advent of a new Napoleon in 1899 as King of Greece and 
Syria, and a terrific earthquake in 1go1. 


OK 


The Lutheran Church of Paris is said to be indebted to Gus- 
tavus Adolphus for its establishment. Under the reign of Cardi- 
nal Richelieu, who encouraged the Swedish Alliance, many Ger- 
man and Scandinavian Protestants came to Paris. A Swedish 
Lutheran church was organized in 1626 with Jonas Hambre as its 
first pastor. 





The medical missionary at Gaza, in the land of the Philis- 
tines, Rev. Dr. Sterling, has treated 15,000 cases within fifteen 
months. ‘The patients crowding the court of the dispensary have 
never as yet raised an objection to the Gospel read and preached 
to them by the doctor and his assistants, a remarkable circum- 


| stance, since Gaza is a stronghold of Mohammedan bigotry. 


| 


The fiercer the efforts which are made to teach inen without 
instructing them, and teach particularly the young in principles 
which darken their understanding, and corrupt their hearts, the 
more necessary it becomes to labor with energy for the success, 
not alone of a proper and solid method of instruction, but also to 
render even the teaching of the Catholic faith perfectly identical 
in literature and science.—/eo X7///. 





Archdeacon Denison, of Taunton, England, who recently 
entered on his ninetieth year, has been sixty-two years a priest 
and forty-three an Archdeacon. One of his brothers was Speaker 
of the House of Commons from 1857 to 1872; another was 
Bishop of Salisbury. During the fifties the Archdeacon was the 
hero of a heresy trial on account of his views on the real presence, 
and later he was Chairman of the Committee of Convocation 
which condemned Colenso. 


M. Leontyeff, the leader of the Russian expedition into Cen- 
tral Africa, declares that the object of the enterprise is not simply 
exploration, but also the establishment of relations between Rus- 
sia and Abyssinia, where he hopes to counteract the Catholic pro- 


paganda. He is the bearer of an address of the Russian Geo- 
graphical Society to ‘‘ Menelik, the Orthodox Emperor of 


Ethiopia, the second of the tribe of Ouda, by God’s grace the 
great Emperor of the rulers of Ethiopia.’’ The expedition will 
start from the French post of Obock, on the Red Sea, and it is 
planned, will spend two years in Abyssinia and also visit the 
Mahdists, 
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Some courageous churchmen are going to commemorate the 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Archbishop Laud’s exe- 
cution on January roth on Tower Hill, where he was beheaded. 
An exhibition of manuscripts, portraits and other objects of 
interest will be held at the same time at Barking, where he lay 
buried until removed to Oxford, and lectures on Laud and his 
times will be given in the parish church. The hot-tempered little 


Welshman, ‘' Parva Laus,’’ as his enemies called him, was not 
only ‘‘the persecutor of Puritans’’ and ‘‘ the tyrannical 
minister of Charles I.°’; he was alinost the second founder of 


Oxford University. 

The 7yuth says concerning the ‘‘Tinkering of Old Hymns,”’ 
that it has found the following specimen of the foolish art: ‘‘ It 
appears that there is a Presbyterio-Unitarian in the Free Church 
of Scotland, the Rev. John Hunter, D.D., who has sought to 
eliminate evangelical teaching from the old hymns. He has the 
audacity to change ‘Toplady’s ‘ Rock of Ages,’ leaving out ‘ Cleft 
for me,’ and the mention of the ‘blood,’ and substituting some 
trash of his own. So in the familiar hymn, ‘ Just as Iam,’ he 
changes ‘ But that Thy blood was shed for me,’ into ‘ Friend of 
the young, who lovest me,’ and leaves out in every verse, ‘O 
Lamb of God, I come.’ ”’ 


Rev. Joseph Parker has been prophesying of the things which 
are to come to pass in the twentieth century. His previsions are 
all couleur de rvose. Were are some specimens of what is to be in 
the ‘‘ good time coming: ’’ ‘‘ The land will be no longer the 
monopoly of men who never paid for it. Men will not be great 
by title, but by character.”’ ‘‘ The public house will be burned 
with fire and brimstone.’’ It was built by the devil, and to the 

‘devil it will go.’’ Science will be no longer hostile to religion, 

nor religion hostile to science. In literature, authors will be 
paid and publishers well rewarded.’’ Moreover, the ‘‘ new 
woman ’’ will have come. The English people will generally 
move into Utopia.—/Phi/adelphia Presbyterian. 


* 


The Springfield Aepudlican regards the Episcopal pastoral 
letter just issued, as the most important theological utterance of 
the last twelve months. ‘‘ It is a warning,’’ it says, ‘‘to a large 
number of the most progressive, scholarly, thoughtful and pro- 
foundly religious men in that Church that they must face back- 
ward or be under the ban of heresy, and a notice to the young 
men that they must be content with but little, if any more, liberty 
of thought than they would find in the Church of Rome. This 
has not been the history of the Episcopal Church in the past; on 
the contrary, it has been one of the stanchest defenders of free- 
dom within its own body, and this fact makes this reactionary 
utterance of the bishops all the more remarkable.’”’ 


FACTS FOR FINANCIERS. 

“HE stockholders of the Wiscasset and Quebec Railroad in 
Maine have voted to bond the road for $400,000, to build 
lines to Burnham and to make aconnection with the Bangor 

and Aroostook and Canadian Pacific companies. 


Officers of the West Virginia Central Railroad are arranging 
the details for the placing of $3,000,000 of bonds of the Baltimore 
and Cumberland Road on the market. That amount, it is be- 
lieved, will be sufficient to construct the road from Cumberland to 
Hagerstown. 


The Delaware and Hudson Canal Company has made a prelimi- 
nary report of its operations during the past year. Receipts from 
coal fell off $2,065,495 and receipts from railway traffic $763,419, 
while miscellaneous receipts increased $234,817. The decrease in 
the total gross earnings was $2,604,097. Operating expenses 
were cut down $1,520,591, and the loss in net was $1,083,514. 


For the first time in several years the annual report of the 
Poughkeepsie Savings Bank shows an increase in the number of 
deposits over the number of withdrawals. The total number of 
deposits received in 1894 was 16,151, and the total number of 
payments to depositors was 16,090. The sum of $1,376,076.88 
was received from depositors and $1,347,252.49 was withdrawn. 
The average amount of each account is $414.72. 





Wanamaker’s 


February Sale 
Bedroom Suits 


Months of getting ready— 
of choosing styles, of arrang- 
ing fixings and finishes, of 
helping manufacturers to 
every possible economy that 
could come of buying choice 
materials at the cheapest. 
Helped them still more by 
orders that kept mills busy 
and men at work. 

Of course they were glad 
to do work for us on narrow 
margins of profit. 


Out of it all come these 
Bedroom Suits ; many of them 


at less than you must 
pay for the lumber! 
Not a Suit in the whole 
great lot that is slighted in 
any way. Not a bit of wild- 
cat work would be accepted, 
no matter who didit. Only 
foremost firms had the orders, 
and every piece as it comes is 
given the usual close in- 
spection. 


Two Hundred Styles. 
$9.05 to $525 each. 


Half a dozen prices under 
$25. Here are three heavy 
Antique Oak Suits at random, 
almost, that show how values 


run in the medium grades. 
At $29.50 each. 

Solid Antique Oak cornice 
top Bedroom Suits. 

Bureau, 82 in. high, 46 in. wide, 21 
in. deep ; beveled mirror 24x30 in.; 
two large and two small drawers ; 
Bedstead, headboard, 78 in. high, 


footboard 32 in. high; Washstand, 
34 in. wide, 56 in. high, 18 in. deep. 


At $38 each. 
Solid Antique Oak cornice 


top Bedroom Suits. 


Bureau, 84 in. high, 46 in. wide, 21 
in. deep; French beveled mirror 
28x32 in. ; two large and two small 
drawers ; Bedstead, headboard, 82 
in. high, footboard 36 in. high; 
Washstand, 56 in. high, 22 in. wide, 
18 in. deep. 


At $42 each. 


Solid Antique Oak cornice 
top Bedroom Suits. 


Bureau, 84 in. high, 22 in. wide, 21 
in. deep; French beveled mirror 
28x32 in. ; Bedstead, headboard, 82 
in. high, footboard 34 in. high ; 
Washstand, 56 in. high, 34 in. wide, 
18 in. deep. 

Third floor. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 
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WORSTED YARNS 


Selling Agent for Bristol Worsted Mills, 
Highland Worsted. Mills Merion 
Worsted Mills 


No. 17 Bank Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





BARKER & COMPANY 
429 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia 


Conduct a general financial business. 
Special facilities for the negotiation 
of corporation and other loans, both 
in American and European markets. 
European correspondents very in- 
fluential. Stocks and bonds bought 


and sold on commission. 





The F, Gutekunst oo. 


7i2 Arch Street 
Branch, 1700 N. Broad Street 
Philadelphia 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


Our patrons form a roster of 
the nation’s celebrities and our 
world-wide reputation has been 
secured by the conscientious care, 
thoroughness, experience, ability, 
skill, and freedom from claptrap 
and misrepresentation which dis- 
tinguish the true artist in his pro- 
fession. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE, N. Y. 
REPORT OF THE JUDGES. 


This is a very fine exhibition 
of various styles of Photographs, 
both large and small. The general 
tone and finish of all the work is 
very superior. This artist thor- 
oughly understands his art, and 
deserves very high recognition. 

The Photo-mechanical pictures 
included in this exhibit represent 
some of the finest work that has 
ever been produced from a gelatine 
relief surface. For the entire ex- 
hibit we recommend the award of 
a Medal of Taste. The Medal of 
Taste awarded. 

CHAS. WAGNER HALL, 


General Superintendent. 


OUR WORK 
The Criterion Everywhere. 
Unrivaled for Delicacy, 
Tone and Finish. 
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According to an exchange, the head of a leading banking 
house had his counsel investigate the law in regard to certified 
checks, and finds that if the drawer of a check has taken it to 
the bank and had it certified, he is still, jointly with the bank, re- 
sponsible to the payee if the bank fails. If the payee, however, 
has taken the check to the bank and had it certified, the drawer 
of the check is no longer responsible to the payee, because the 
payee accepts by that action the responsibility of the bank. 


Pd 


In the big Brooklyn warehouse deal which has just been suc- 
cessfully closed, all the warehouse interests in the city of Brook- 
lyn, with one exception, involving a capital of $30,000,000, have 
been consolidated into a gigantic trust, and real estate transfers, 
the largest on record in Brooklyn, have been made. The new 
company issued a mortgage of $17,500,000 to the United States 
Mortgage Company as trustee, covering all the properties involved 


in the deal. 
* 


The application in the United States Supreme Court for a 
writ of certiorav? in the case of William R. McKeen and others 
against the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton Railway Company 
has been denied. This was a case growing out of the railroad 
operations of Ives & Staynor, the New York brokers, several 
years ago, wherein the railroad company seeks to recover about 
$800,000, which was paid to McKeen by Ives & Staynor for an 
option on the purchase of the Vandalia Railroad, of which Mc- 
Keen was President. 


RAILROADS AND RECEIVERS. 


TOCKHOLDERS of the Missouri Pacific Railroad system will 
hold their annual meeting in St. Louis on March 12th. 


Kk 


President Waite, of the Columbus and Hocking Valley, 
operated his road on fifty-four per cent. of the gross earnings last 
year. 

Kk 


A bill is to be introduced in the Connecticut Legislature com- 
pelling the railroads in the State to carry passengers at the rate of 
one cent per mile. 


ws os 
a 
* 


Receivers of the Chesapeake, Ohio and Southwestern Railroad 
report for the month of December: Receipts, $561,994; disburse- 
ments, $296,469 ; balance on hand, $265,525. 


* 3k 


William E. Herman, who has been General Agent in Cleve- 
land, for the past few years of the Cleveland and Buffalo Transit 
Company, has been made General Passenger Agent of that line. 


* kK 
* 


Hearings on the applications, in Portland, Oregon, for separ- 
ate receiverships for the Oregon Short Line and Utah Northern 
and Oregon Railway and Navigation companies have been post- 
poned until March rst. 


rH 2 


A Texas judge has declared the anti-scalper law unconstitu- 
tional. He says that when a railroad company sells a ticket it 
presumably gets all it is worth, and that a scalper has the same 
right that dealers in other second-hand articles have. 


A report of the Commissioner of Railroads for the State of 
Michigan shows that during the year 1894 the sixty-nine general 
traffic railroads in that State earned $146,401,498.01 and disbursed 
$104,839,799.19, leaving a surplus of $41,632,074.63. In addition 
to these there are eight ore and forest roads which had a total 
revenue of $225,141.24, total operating expenses of $214,204.15, 
and a surplus of $12,914.52. 


After a stubborn fight with the Southern Pacific the trans- 
continental freight representatives have concluded to accede to its 
demands on every point. These are that the Southern Pacific 
shall have the right of making the same rates from New York via 
New Orleans and the Sunset Route as the other lines make from 
Chicago and the Missouri River. It is now nearly certain that a 
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"hte Haseltine Galleries 


1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street 


The largest collection of paintings for sale belonging to 


any dealer in America. 


The largest stock of etchings and engravings in the city. 


Frames of every character manufactured and old frames 


regilt. 


Paintings relined, restored, cleaned and varnished in the 


best manner. 


The Haseltine Galleries, the largest and finest in the world 


belonging to any Art Dealer, together with the 


largest collection of paintings, are open 


daily for the inspection 


of the public 


FREE! 








Men’s Shirts to Order. 


Skilled cut- 
ters and com- 
petent finishers 
employed in a 
\\ factory fitted 
with every mod- 
ern appliance for 


a prompt and ac- 
| 





curate work,cou- 
pled with the use 
of only the best 
qualities of Lin- 
ens and Muslins, have placed the 
Shirts we make in the very front 
rank of excellence. 


These are the chief reasons for 
the marked success of our business 
in custom-made Shirts. They have 
attained a reputation for fit, work- 
manship and wearing qualities that 
is unsurpassed in the shirt-making 
world. 


Prices are the lowest possible for 
such high-class work. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


Philadelphia. 





AMERICAN MARINE 


The 
Shipping— 

— (Question 
in History 
and 
Politics 


BY 


William W. Bates, 


Late United States Commissioner of Navi- 
gation; formerly Manager of the Inland 
Lloyds Register; author of Rules for the 
Construction and Classification of Vessels. 


In one volume, 8vo, $4.00. 
489 pages. 
Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1893. 
Also for sale by the Author: 


336 Centre Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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new association will be formed as soon as the rate sheets which 
are now in course of preparation are approved. A great deal of 
routine work yet remains to be done on them. 
* F 

Replying to inquiries from the Pacific Railroads Committee 
in Congress, I. Ellery Anderson, representing the Government 
Directors and the receivers of the Union Pacific, has submitted a 
statement, explaining why the Union Pacific defaulted on the 
January coupons of its first mortgage bonds, and giving in detail 
the nature and amount of the securities which the government 
would have to provide for in order to acquire complete ownership 
of the railroad exterding from Council Bluffs to San Francisco. 
The reason given for the default is simply lack of money. 


NUGGETS AND NUBBINS. 


¢7 \IMMINS says he is wedded to his art.’’ 
‘You don't say! It’s a wonder to me that he doesn't 
sue for divorce on the ground of non-support.’’—7evras 
Siftings. 
* 
The shades of night were falling fast 
As through the icy streets there passed 
A young man of the town. 
The shades of night were far outclassed, 
They never fell one-half as fast 
As he; when he fell down. 


* 
* 


Emperor William of Germany, has conferred the collar of 
the Black Eagle upon the Emperor of Japan. This carries with 
it the decoration of the Black Eye to the Emperor of China. 


* ok 


‘“ Which do you think is correct?’’ asked the studious young 
woman, ‘‘‘I would rather go home,’ or ‘I had rather go home?’”’ 
‘‘Neither,’’ replied Cholly Nairgo. ‘‘I’d rather stay here.”’ 


¥** 


Sillicus—I do hate to walk on these slippery pavements. 
Cynicus— Never mind, old chap, there’s a good time coming. 
There won't be any ice in the next world. 
And now Sillicus is wondering what he meant. 
tal 


The students of the University of Michigan are forming 
clubs, qualification to membership of which is that each student 
shall allow his whiskers to grow. This is the meanest blow at 
the ‘‘new woman’’ which has yet been struck. 

a 
KF 


Married Man—Why don’t you get married, Miss Perkins? 
You are getting to look like a ‘‘back number’’—you will soon 
be an old maid. 

Miss Perkins—If I were as easy to please as your wife was, 
I would have been married long ago. 

UK 


Mr. Courtney (flatteringly)—I had the blues awfully when I 
caine here to-night, Miss Fisher; but they are all gone now. You 
are as good as medicine. 

Miss Fisher’s Little Brother—Yes ; father himself says she’ll 
be a drug in the market if she doesn't catch on to some fellow 
soon. 

* 
* 

The plain, tailor-made costumes, so much in vogue for young 
ladies, are occasionally the cause for amusing mistakes. 

A young lady in a street car gave up her seat to an elderly 
woman. The old lady, near-sighted, but grateful, was prompt in 
her acknowledgments. 

‘“Thank you, sir,’’ she said; ‘‘thank you very much. You 
are the only gentleman in the car.’’ 


* 
“" 


At the session of the School for Non-Commissioned Officers 
of one of the companies stationed at Fort Wayne the following 
question was asked of Sergeant ‘‘What is a strategy? 
Give me an instance of it.’’ After studying for a moment or 
two, the sergeant made the reply: ‘‘ When in battle, and you are 
out of ammunition and don’t want the enemy to know it, it is a 
good strategy to keep right on firing.’ —Avgonaut, 
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J. Napier Brodhead. 


Conflicting opinions regarding 
Russia explained — Peculiarity of 
Russia’s antecedents—Tartar domi- 
nation—The Grand Dukes of Mos- 
cow—Serfdom— Democracy in Rus- 
sia—Nihilism — Russia in Asia— 
The Afghan Question—The Eastern 
Question arises. with the Fall of 
Constantinople, 1453—Greek Inde- 
pendence—The Crimean and Bul- 
garian Wars—Alexander III—Rus- 
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Kennan and the Fourth Interna- 
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Alliance and the Future of Con- 
stantinople. 
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